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A Signal Success in 
& | Appliance Selling 
PROCTOR 


AUTOMATIC 


TOASTER 


East of Rockies 


Introduced to the trade less than three months ago, hardly 
ahead of Christmas buying, the Proctor Glow Cone Automatic 
Toaster met with instant selling success. 
























Appliance merchants were quick to see the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of a two-slice automatic toaster priced barely above a 
good non-automatic, and far below any comparable automatic. 
And when they saw the Proctor Glow Cone Toaster itself ... 
saw that it was second to none among automatics and unmis- 
takably the greatest of all toaster values, many dealers started 
pushing it for all it was worth and are now reaping the benefits. 

The novelty of the glowing crystal cone, which signals when 
the toast is done, commands attention to this toaster. Inspection 
wins approval of the thermostatic control of toast colored to your 
liking .. positive prevention of burning . . . speed and silence 
of operation ... elegance of design. All in all, the Proctor Glow 
Cone Toaster at $5.95 is irresistible. Your store has only to stock 
it to sell it and share in its stimulating effect on appliance profits. 
ie This and other ready-selling Proctor Automatic Electric Appli- 
-dnces are distributed through regular wholesale channels. If 
your jobber cannot fill your order, write direct to the makers. 


PROCTOR GLOW CONE WAFFLER — 
adjustable thermostatic control. Glow 
Cone signals when to pour batter and 


when waffle is done. No. 1510B. $9.95 


~ PROCTOR AUTOMATIC SPEED IRON— 
heat adjustment indicated in names of 
fabrics. ..1000 watts... instant heat 
pick-up... built-in switch... cool cork 
handle. Permanently attached cord. 
No. 915S ... 6lbs. . . $8.50 
No. 915SL.. 4% Ibs. . . $8.00 


niintatinai & SCHWARTZ ELECTRIC —- e 7th san Tabor Road e PHILADELPHIA 


Opportunities for Wholesale Distributors — 

Stores you regularly serve will want to stock the 
Proctor Glow Cone Toaster. They'll want other Proctor 
Automatic Electric Appliances, too. Can you supply 
them and share in the growing success of the Proctor 
line? Yours may be one of the lucrative territories 
not yet thoroughly covered. Why not inquire? 
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Letters 


Range Saturation 


To the Editor: 


In an important magazine of the elec- 
trical industry there recently appeared 
these three statements: 


1. “More than 20 million homes are 
wired.” 


‘2. “The ‘range campaign’ has as its 
goal 10 million electric range users.” 


3. “A little more than half of the wired 
homes have range rates.” 


If you add these three statements to- 
gether and divide them by three you will 
observe that the objective of the “range 
campaign” is 100% saturation in com- 
munities where rates permit the use of 
ranges. 

Which, of course, is the uncut hooey. 
Such a thought could emanate only from 
a lunatic and could be accepted only by 
an imbecile. 

It seems to me that it’s about time for 
this industry to quit kidding itself. If 
10 million homes are within reach of a 
range rate, then we have probably 66% 
range rate saturation, because it is in- 
conceivable that within the next ten or 
fifteen years generating costs could per- 
mit a range rate in territory serving 
more than 15 of the 20 million wired 
homes. And if we have today one 
range per fifteen wired homes, then my 
guess is that we are at least 30% sat- 
urated because it is equally inconceiv- 
able that an average of more than one 
range per five wired homes within range 
rate hook-up could be sold until a couple 
of miracles take place. 

The at-present accepted saturation 
figures on electrical appliances gives 
the discerning an acute and penetrating 
pain in the neck. The only device man- 
ufactured which can be considered as 
an 100% saturation appliance is the 
incandescent lamp. For the others, we 
must weigh our estimates of market pos- 
sibilities with such various factors as 
rates, per capita income, proportion of 
renters and home-owners, the breeding 
and disposition of the local utility man- 
agement, the cost of wiring moderniza- 
tion and at least thirteen other matters 
including how much the willing victim 
now owes on his V-8. 

The most important service you could 
do to this industry would be to de-bunk 
its saturation statistics. 


FRANK B. RAE, JR. 
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IT’S HERE- >>> NEW 
MODEL 66 WITH PATENTED 








THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY WASH- 
ING MACHINE IDEA IN A DECADE... 





Chalk up another win for ABC. Present- 
ing a new, deluxe washer .. . the finest 
merchandise a washer salesman was 
ever given to sell. 


Out of 23 years experience which produc- 
ed the finest washers and ironers, Altorfer 
Bros. Company, creators, crown. their 
long years of successful achievements 
with the ABC Washer, Model 66. Cau- 
tiously planned ... deliberately built 
. « - marvelously new .. . entirely 
original . . . unduplicated in the slight- 
est degree . .. expressing an engineer- 
ing ideal in terms of rich beauty ... in 
all the world no competition. 


Here is a washer unusual in operation, 
equipped with a wringer that is extra- 
ordinary. A washer embodying many 
new patented features ... unlike any 
other wringer type washing machine on 
the market today. 


This new washer by ABC, with patented 
Fingertip Control, which speeds and 


eases all washing . . . minimizes fatigue 
eee is an outstanding and superbly 
perfect washing machine. A slight pres- 
sure of the finger starts and stops wringer 
rolls instantaneously — likewise, a light 
touch starts and stops the agitator in- 
stantaneously. (Three controls are avail- 
able for starting and stopping all import- 
ant operations.) There are many other 
exclusive ABC features . . . a new idea 
in tub design, new French type agitator, 
patented motor switch, one-piece porce- 
lain wringer . . . and others too numer- 
ous to mention herein. Nothing has been 
overlooked — nothing omitted. Never 
before has a washer been fabricated so 
good looking —so strong — so easy to 
operate — so safe — so different from all 
other wringer type washers . . . so start- 
lingly new in its conception of all that a 
washer should be, so revolutionary in 
design, construction and power. Here 
is a washer that will enthuse every 
appliance salesman and dealer. 


NOTE THESE EXCLUSIVE ABC FEATURES 


THREE CONTROLS FOR EACH OPERATION. 3 controls start and stop wringer 
rolls, 3 controls start and stop agitator and 3 controls operate wringer roll pressure 
safety release. Controls start and stop operations instantaneously. Just a slight pres- 


sure of the finger does it. 


EXCLUSIVE ABC FRENCH TYPE AGITATOR. Improved French type, perforated, 


4-wing agitator; extra latge and has fins on top and bott 


om which give superior 


washing action. Perforations in agitator allow water to pass through and create a 
suction against agitator blades which draws the clothes into the agitator. ‘The suction 
of the top wing of agitator draws the clothes to top of agitator, grips them firmly but 
gently, then causes the clothes to circulate downward while, at the same time, gently 
rubbing them. With this new agitator ABC does not depend on the water action to 
wash the clothes. Agitator is held firmly in position by a lower bronze bearing . . . 
runs at high speed and is operated by the exclusive ABC Fingertip Control. 


PATENTED ABC Fingertip Control 
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HE year’s totals are now in. They are about as anticipated. No worse 
and no better. 


Refrigeration is off about 20 per cent in units, 37 per cent in dollar 
volume. Washers, the old time standby, show a decrease of 30 per cent in units, 
51 per cent in dollars. Cleaners are off 36 per cent in units, 48 per cent in volume. 
Last January’s high hopes for range sales and the three-year campaign went glim- 
mering in early summer, and the year ends with a total of 60,000 units compared 
to the 115,000 sold in 1931; average prices, however, were encouraging, standing 
at $150 per range, in spite of adverse forces. And so on down the list. The figures 
are on page 25 and may be studied in detail. 


HE decline in business in 1932 has been accompanied by shifts in distribu- 

tion. The utilities showed a further tendency to retire from active mer- 
chandising. Their hesitancy and lack of courageous and clear-cut policy in many 
sections did the industry and themselves no good. On the other hand, in those 
localities where utility leadership was strongest business was relatively best. The 
department stores sold more appliances but they continued to depress price levels 
and to offer an outlet for the gyp manufacturer. Mail order houses increased the 
relative proportion of their electrical business. What all this did to the dealer 
was plenty. And yet the contractor dealer and specialty dealer survive and still 
offer the industry a stable class of outlet for specialty merchandise.and the best 
agency for that essential factor—service. 


BRIGHTER side of the picture is in the growth of group enterprise within 
A the industry. No single cooperative plan was, so far as we can find, abandoned 
during 1932. And many new forms of working together were instituted. The 
Refrigeration Bureau has continued to build business and direct community activity 
in that field. The Electric Cookery Council has established 40 local councils as the 
beginning of a rapidly spreading movement. 
Horace Liversidge recently said that we must actively organize and promote 
collective action if we are to restore the prosperity of the electrical appliance 
industry. “That is a keynote and a rallying cry for 1933. 


WIC Cee ea 
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WASHER PRICES TAKE 
THE FIRST STEP UP’ 


Easy Announces New Line to Start at $69.50; 
Former $59.50 Model to be Discontinued 


ST over two years ago in Septem- 

ber, 1930, the trade received a con- 
siderable jolt from the announcement 
by the Syracuse Washing Machine 
Company of a reduction in price on one 
model of the Easy washer—a new 
wringer agitator machine—from $99.50 
to $79.50. This was not the lowest 
priced washer being sold at that time. 
Mail order houses were selling washers 
at $67, and many department stores 
were selling at slightly above that level. 
But this was a recognition on the part 
of one of the leading washer manufac- 
turers that prices should go down from 
the then standard level for this type of 
washer of $99. 

This action on Easy’s part called 
forth considerable discussion, pro and 
con. For several months Electrical 
Merchandising devoted space to this 
subject, printing letters from manufac- 
turers, dealers, wholesalers and power 
companies. 

Subsequent events proved that Easy 
had guessed right—that washer prices 
were definitely trending downward. 
Other manufacturers quickly followed 
Easy, then went them several better. 
Prices have, as we only too well know, 
been consistently and progressively re- 
duced, until we have today a bottom 
price of somewhere between $30 and 
$40. 

Because Easy guessed right in 1930, 
leading the price procession downward, 
it is of uncommon interest that this 
same company is now heading prices 
back up again. 

With the announcement of two new 
Easy washers they are establishing 
$69.50 as the lowest price in their line 
for a wringer agitator washer. The 
$59.50 Easy has been discontinued. 
The manufacturer stresses the fact that 
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this is not an arbitrary price raised on 
a staple piece of merchandise. Specials 
and price merchandise in all lines are 
obtaining only a very poor response. 
There is no longer the lure of the bar- 
gain. There is on the other hand a 
genuine fear of bargain merchandise to- 


Fiditors 


day. The public is looking for quality 
before price. This company is there- 
fore marketing two washers, embody- 
ing new features, in a definite move 
back to higher prices. 

The two new washers are both of the 
agitator wringer type: One model 
without pump at $69.50 and one with 
pump at $89.50; the well-known Easy 
vacuum cup wringer machine is still 
priced at $119.50; there is also an agi- 
tator dryer type at $119.50; at the head 
of the line are the two large dryer 
models at $165. 

New features offering greater serv- 
ice and value are the justification for 
higher prices. Most striking of these 
features is the new wringer with a 





FOR KITCHEN CYNICS 


“Even the kitchen cynics should reform when they see this ‘dream 
kitchen’ come true” said R. E. Fisher, vice president iw charge of 
public relations and sales, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. in congratu- 
lating L. H. Bennett, G. E. kitchen appliance distributor at the dedi- 
cation of the “Dream Kitchen” traveling coach. Left to right are: 
L. H. Bennett, R. M. Alvord, district manager, General Electric Co.; 
H. N. Carroll, manager electric sales, P. G. and E. Co., George 
Tenney, editor, Electrical West; R. E. Fisher; H. H. Courtright, 
president, Valley Electrical Supply Co., Fresno; D. E. Harris, vice 
president, G. E. Supply Co., and F. C. Todt, division manager, G. E. 

Supply Co. 
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geared drive on the upper roll and a 
safety release. The wringer as well as 
washer have been redesigned to achieve 
distinctive appearance. A bigger agi- 
tator is another feature. 

It is no secret that the washing ma- 
chine business as a whole is in a bad 
way. Sales for the year 1932 are esti- 
mated at 569,000 units, as against 
812,000 for 1931, a decline of 30 per 
cent. Dollar volume is down to 
$33,619,000 as against $69,020,000, a 
decline of 51 per cent. The average 
price for washers for 1932 is estimated 
at $59 against $85 for 1931. A change 
in this situation is imperative from the 
standpoint of the retailer as well as the 
manufacturer. The chain stores oper- 
ated by the two great mail order houses 
as well as the department stores have 
done a large and profitless washer busi- 
ness in 1932. They should be satisfied 
by this time that competing on a price 
basis makes large requisitions on the 
red ink supply. If these large retail 
agencies made little or no profit it is 


equally certain that the manufacturers 
who supplied the merchandise did not. 

The utilities were not active in the 
washer picture this year—a circum- 
stance to be regretted since power com- 
pany activity would have been on lines 
at least in the medium price brackets. 
The specialty dealer, backbone of the 
washer trade, made a surprisingly good 
showing in the sale of higher priced 
specialty washers. But even many spe- 
cialty dealers felt called on to offer com- 
petitive priced washers even though 
they made strenuous efforts to trade up. 

Much time has been wasted in recent 
months discussing the possibility of con- 
trolling washer prices through patent 
licensing. It is therefore an encourag- 
ing symptom that one manufacturer has 
sufficient confidence in the future, in his 
own product and in his own organiza- 
tion to start back to levels where profit 
is possible. Other washer manufacturers 
followed this producer’s lead down. It 
is ardently hoped that they will now 
follow the Easy lead up. 


NIAGARAHUDSON SYSTEM 
QUITS MERCHANDISING 


Announces Broad Promotional Plan to Develop Market 
in Cooperation With Independent Dealers 


OINING the Central Hudson Gas & 

Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, 
the Niagara-Hudson System, powerful 
up-state utility companies, have decided 
to retire voluntarily from active partici- 
pation in electric appliance merchan- 
dising. Their efforts in developing the 
commercial and residential market will 
take the form of concentration on the 
broader promotional phases designed to 
assist the dealers in the various local- 
ities. The “new service plan” becomes 
effective progressively by districts 
throughout the territory, starting Jan- 
uary 1 in Utica and Glens Falls, ac- 
cording to Merrill E. Skinner, chairman 
of the Sales Promotion Committee. 

In effect, these two districts will be 
proving grounds where it is anticipated 
that any problems arising from the clos- 
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ing of utility retail stores and the de- 
velopment by manufacturers, distrib- 
utors of additional retail outlets, may 
be studied and the results applied to the 
rest of the system. No time limit has 
been set for the completion of the plan. 

In its essence, the new service plan, 
designed to promote the complete home 
use of electricity, embraces the follow- 
ing important points: 

For the Customer 

(1) Consulting service on adequate 
wiring, modern home making and home 
lighting. 

(2) Intensive training course for 
company field representatives to edu- 
cate, assist the customer on any matter 
pertaining to the consumption and use 
of electricity. 

(3) The maintenance of company 





G. E. GENERALS 


General Electric held a sales pro- 


motional manager’s meeting re- 
cently and into a huddle went W. J. 
Daily of the Refrigeration Dept., 
Bruce Barton, New York adman, 
and W. A. Grove of the Hotpoint 


range division. 


showrooms for the display, demonstra- 
tion of all electric and gas appliances. 
For the Dealer 

(1) Broad company promotional ad- 
vertising on all appliances to help de- 
velop the domestic market. 

(2) The turning over of all leads, 
obtained by company representatives or 
through showroom demonstrations, to 
dealers in the locality. 

(3) The continuance of cooking 
schools and other cooperative endeavors 
to educate the housewife to the benefits 
of electricity. 

The retirement of the Niagara-Hud- 
son System involves such large cities 
as Buffalo, Albany, Syracuse and Utica. 


IT SNOWED IN 
CALIFORNIA 


—So P. G. & E. Cleaned Up on Their 
Heater Campaign 


HAKESPEARE, or whoever it was 

never repeated himself, to the con- 
trary, snow struck twice in the same 
place. It snowed again in California, 
and the thermometers dropped down to 
around 27 in the nation’s “coolest sum- 
mer city,” making it feel very much as 
though it could claim the same for win- 
ter. And did that zippy Eastern climate 
do things to the electric heater campaign 
just nicely launched by the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co.? Well it zoomed up 
the floor sales from the San Francisco 
district to 150 per day; brought 100 mail 
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HUGH CRAWFORD 
When the thermometer dropped to 
27 degrees in California, P. G. & 
E.’s heater campaign boomed. So 
Hugh Crawford hands himself a 
big grin. 


orders per day, and topped the quota 
like nobody’s business. The heater 
factory is working night and day to fill 
orders,. and the kilowatts are burning 
merrily on all fronts. Where house heat- 
ing systems are all designed for a maxi- 
mum temperature change of 30 degrees, 
to have it go 50 or so is a dirty trick. 
Hugh Crawford, general commercial 
manager, grins. He did not know that 
his “for that cold room” idea would turn 
out to be the whole house. 

But Hugh Crawford has much more 
to grin about besides. The year is end- 
ing up with practically all load and ap- 
pliance quotas safely made and the elec- 
tric quota well above par. Range sales 
to date are 50 more than last year 
(November 15) although dealer sales 
are off 700 units, chiefly due to dropping 
of apartment house construction and 
lump installations. 


75,000 at the Big Show 


And that isn’t all. The big “Home 
Appliance Exposition” of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. and the dealers and 
distributors in the San Francisco area 
was an outstanding success. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s general staff did themselves 
proud. The photoelectric cell counter at 
the entrance clicked off an attendance of 
nearly 75,000 people during the four day 
showing. 

The show was unique in many re- 
spects. In the first place it did not 
resemble the conventional show. There 
were no booths, just large departments 
in which all nitkes of an appliance were 
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displayed together. Ranges had a large 
section, refrigerators another, washing 
machines and ironers another, lighting 
another, small appliances a large section. 
On the stage, a beautiful tableau in 
colored lighting effects, and an 
orchestra—that’s all. Photoelectric cell, 
grid glow tube, and the electric bridge 
table were the mystery attractions. 

“The effect I wanted to get,” said 
Frank Bevan, display manager who laid 
out the general plan and detail of the 
exhibition itself, “was of a large depart- 
ment store, devoted entirely to home ap- 
pliances. I think we have it. It is 
simple, yet ample, and the variety of 
merchandise is excellent. People who 
want to see home appliances have a real 
chance to compare them and see them 
without distraction. And they seem to 
be taking advantage of it. Look at the 
way that couple down there are going 
over than range. They mean business!” 

The beauty of the show was that it 
did not cost anybody very much. Neither 
exhibitors nor power company were put 
to great expense. A maximum effect 
was produced with a minimum of effort, 
all of which reflects credit to the staff 
who laboriously handled the detail at no 
extra’ pay — Rodney Doerr, Bert 
Reynolds, W. P. Bear, Wayne Clark, 
and the entire headquarters staff or the 
commercial department. 

So good was the idea felt to be that 
smaller replicas of the same idea are to 
be carried out in each of the division 
offices. Each division office held a simi- 
lar show in December with the similar 
cooperation of local dealers and dis- 
tributors. Thus the entire system and 
all cooperating dealers, gave the public 
a great stimulus to buy electrically this 
Christmas. 

At the industry dinner, an annual get- 
together of all branches of the electrical 
industry, held the last night of the ex- 


position, Hugh Crawford as he ter-- 


minated his talk on the commercial 








GLENN JACKSON 
—Got 75 per cent of employees 
in Copco to sell 3,859 “dishpan” 
kitchen lighting units. (See follow- 
ing page for story.) 


plans of the company for 1933 said these 
heartening and courageous words: 
“The management of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company feels that one of the 
best ways to solve our problems is to do 
more work, and we have therefore 
planned for 1933 the greatest business 
building program in our history, includ- 
ing an increase in our man power, an 
increase in our advertising, and an in- 
crease in our cooperative effort. The 
electrical industry will win because it 
has the will and the spirit to carry on.” 


BILL GRUNOW IN 
A COMEBACK 


Ousted Majestic Partner Bringing 
Out Own Refrigerator 


6¢ DILL” Grunow, one-time fiery part- 

ner of the Grigsby-Grunow Com- 
pany, makers of Majestic radios and 
refrigerators, retired from the company 
some eighteen months ago, has come 
back to carve himself a slice of the 
refrigerator business. At a meeting 
November 29-Dec. 1, 38 distributors 
(our authority is George Taubeneck in 
Electric Refrigeration News) saw three 
radically-new units, streamlined by 
Briggs and with a low-pressure refrig- 
erating system of the rotary compres- 
sor type. Carrene is the refrigerant 
and it is to be touted in a frankly com- 
petitive ad campaign as “safe.” New 
salesmanager for the Grunow refrig- 
erator is H. C. “Harry” Bonfig, for- 


mer Majestic distributor in K. C. Ad- 
manager is Duane Wanamaker; sales 
promotion manager, J. J. Davin. 
Apart from the fact that Bill Grunow 
is reputed to be independently wealthy 
and that, by virtue of busting into a 
$5,000,000 trust fund, his new refrig- 
erator will not lack for adequate finan- 
cial backing, two things stand out in 
his recently announced plans to do 
things up brown in the refrigerator 
business. In the first place, it is re- 
ported that he is not planning to crash 
the big show on the basis of price ap- 
peal. The new Grunow refrigerator 
will not stampede the customers with 
side-show barker tactics which promise 
everything “at new and _ sensational 
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prices.” The new machine is to be built 
to quality standards and the smallest 
model is to market at prices above the 
$112 level, established by Frigidaire. 
The industry will indorse this policy. 
But another angle to his reported pro- 
motional plans is a fish of a different 
odor. Using the new carrene refrig- 
erant as a starting point—a refrigerant 
that besides being colorless, odorless 
and harmless has so many other virtues 
that it sounds almost good enough to 
drink—it is said that the advertising 
copy is to be highly competitive with 
“smell” as a theme song and the alleged 
and imputed dangers of other refrig- 
erants exposed in large type. 


The “Smell” Campaign 


While not mentioning them by name, 
the Grunow copy will harp on the dan- 
gers of gases that are “corrosive,” 
“poisonous,” “combustible,” and “odor- 
ous” and will suggest to housewives 
that not only is their food protected 
but the health of their babies, etc., etc. 
It need hardly be pointed out that this 
is not the kind of advertising campaign 
that will help to further the valuable 
interests of the refrigeration industry, 
sell the idea of food preservation, or 
implant in the minds of the customers 
(who have been pretty faithful!) the 
other merits of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. With more than 4,000,000 homes 
equipped with refrigerators employing 
isobutane and sulphur dioxide as stand- 
ard refrigerants the threatened com- 
petitive tactics should fall of their own 
weight. The industry knows and the 
consumer knows that there is nothing 
dangerous in the refrigerators they 

have in their homes—that they have 
_ given quiet, safe, economical, depend- 
able service and have been as harmless 
as Willie Upshaw in a national election. 
J. E. Davidson tells a story (Elec- 
trical Merchandising, June, 1932) of 
the woman who bought an $80 ice box 
because competing refrigeration sales- 
men had severally warned her against 
all the electrical refrigerators on the 
market. Memory goes back six or seven 
years to a situation in a far western 
city created by salesmen warning pros- 
pects so earnestly against competing 
refrigerants that the public were afraid 
to buy at all. 

Advertising such as the reported 
Grunow program has never paid in this 
business. This is the final argument: 
it does not pay. Further than that, any 
manufacturer coming into the refrigera- 
tion field is the beneficiary of $40,000,- 
000 or more of market building done 
by the very manufacturers that such 
advertising attacks. Mr. Grunow will 
not be the first or the last manufac- 
turer to seek a part of this market. 
There have been a number of others 
who have thus crawled under the tent 
to get into the big show. But why, we 
ask, should he announce that once in- 
side, he is going to spit on the elephant. 
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MR. LIVERSIDGE 


GETS A 


MEDAL 


Cooperation is Now a Fact in Philadelphia 
Due to His Efforts 


EFORE an audience of some 600, 
in Philadelphia’s dignified Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Horace P. Liversidge, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, was awarded the 1932 
James H. McGraw medal and purse for 
cooperation in recognition of his tireless 
efforts and intelligent leadership on be- 
half of the various branches of the elec- 
trical industry in Philadelphia. Chief 
among the activities for which Mr. 
Liversidge was honored by his fellow- 
men in the industry, was his work in 
bringing together, in a working part- 
nership, the power company and con- 
tractor-dealer groups. Much of this 
work has been accomplished through 
the agency of the Electrical Association 
of Philadelphia of which Mr. Liversidge 
is president. 
The committee of judges, appointed 
by the Society for Electrical Develop- 


ment, consisted of George E. Cullinan 
(Graybar), Laurence W. Davis (N.E. 
C.A.), Leavitt L. Edgar (Boston Edi- 
son) and S. L. Nicholson (Westing- 
house). Last year the medal went to 
Thaddeus R. Beal, president of the Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric Company, 
Poughkeepsie, who has since died. In 
1930 it went to Charles T. Hutchinson, 
in 1929 no award was made, in 1928 
it went to H. H. “Kelly” Courtright, in 
1927 to W. Winans Freeman, in 1926 
there was no award and in 1925 it was 
given to J. Robert Crouse. 

An important point in Mr. Liver- 
sidge’s acceptance speech was a theme 
familiar to readers of this magazine and 
to followers of Mr. Liversidge—the 
necessity for collective action in the in- 
dustry. So passionately is he devoted 
to the principles underlying this vital 
need for cooperation, he has sought 





EARLE WHITEHORNE AND HORACE LIVERSIDGE 
Mr. Liversidge coined a new word to describe his cooperating fellow- 


workers—“collaborocrats.” He 


is shown 


receiving the 1932 


James H. McGraw medal and purse for his industry relations work 
’ in Philadelphia. 








even for a new word to jar the lethargic 
complacency of his more reactionary 
confreres—and found one. It smacks 
slightly of the new science of technoc- 
racy, but it means something quite dif- 
ferent. And so to bring home to his 
listeners the importance of organized 
collective action, Mr. Liversidge has 
designated his fellow workers “collabo- 
rocrats.” It is a little long but it fills 
the bill. And, after all, what we most 
need is continual emphasis on that angle 
of our trade relations for which Mr. 
Liversidge has been deservedly awarded 
a medal. 

The citation read in part: 

“.. . Four years ago, when the man- 
agement of the company was changed, 
he set himself to expounding the prin- 
ciples and advantages of co-operation 
within his own company, to synchronize 
the policies of the utility with the essen- 
tials of intelligent trade practice and to 
establish harmony within the electrical 
industry. He assisted in the reorganiz- 
ing of the Electrical Association, estab- 
lished to promote the common interests 
of electrical men in Philadelphia, and 
became its president. 

“He threw himself wholeheartedly into 
an ambitious program of sales promo- 
tion and industry service, designed both 
to advance the prosperity of the local 
electrical business and to demonstrate 
the practical common sense of organized 
co-operation as contrasted with the 
chaos of destructive, lone-wolf compe- 
tition. Under his leadership an Elec- 
trical Institute was established as a 
permanent educational exhibit; electric, 
radio and refrigeration shows were held, 
co-operative campaigns were conducted, 
the adequacy of wiring installations was 
increased, estimating, merchandising 
and accounting methods of members 
were improved through an educational 
service and the standards of business 
policy and conduct were elevated 
through the upbuilding of a more 
friendly spirit of interdependence and 
responsibility among all classes of elec- 
trical men. This influence has gradu- 
ally been extended until it now embraces 
some 88 communities and the 144 town- 
ships served by the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company system... . ” 


6 CALLS PER CUSTOMER 
TO SELL A RANGE 


Foe utility salesmen really helpful in 
creating business for the dealer? 
There is plenty of disgruntled opinion to 
the contrary, but the actual evidence 
once in a while certainly shows the 
value of the utility salesmen’s keeping 
the market stirred up and ripe for 
buying. 

Portland General Electric Co., for 
instance, whose salesmen sell direct if 
they can or are given a load building 
bonus on sales on which they work but 
a dealer sells, found actual results of 
its sellling effort quite beneficial to 
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CUSHMAN 


Said to the first distributor 
of General Electric refriger- 
ators, Fred H. Cushman of 
Cleveland announced recently 
the merger of his company 
with the Willis Company of 
Akron. Fred will be presi- 
dent of Cushman-Willis and 
young Dan Willis, vice-presi- 
dent and sales director. 


dealers. One large store in Portland 
sold 101 electric ranges over a period 
of months, all of which were connected 
to this power company’s lines. Of the 
101 sales it was found that 58 of the new 
range buyers had been called upon a 
total of 303 times by the utility range 
salesmen before they bought from the 
dealer, an average of 6 calls per 
customer. Undoubtedly these calls sold 
the idea of electric cooking, resulting in 
58 sales by the dealer. 

“We believe our plan is fair and satis- 
factory and contemplate no change in 
the near future,” says A. C. McMicken, 
general sales manager. 


G.E. FORMS OWN 
FINANCE COMPANY 


RGANIZATION of the General 
Electric Contracts Corporation, to 
purchase from distributors, dealers in- 
stallment paper covering the sale of 
General Electric household appliances 
and other products, has been announced 
by Gerard Swope, president. The initial 
operation of the new corporation will 
be in the New York metropolitan area 
and will be extended to other cities as 
service and volume of business requires. 
The finance companies which have 
satisfactorily handled this business will 
continue to operate in all territories 
pending the opening of additional 
branches of the newly organized 
company. 

G. F. Mosher, assistant treasurer of 
the General Electric Company, has been 
named president of the corporation 
which will have its main office at 120 
Broadway. 





Electrical Men in 





LE VEE 


Associated with the Apex- 
Rotarex Corporation of Cleve- 
land, appliance manufactur- 
ers, for the past five years, 
' L. Edward Le Vee, eastern 
divisional manager, has trans- 
ferred his activities from 
Cleveland to New York where 
he will supervise the efforts 
of 30 Apex district managers. 





DAILY 


Sales promotion manager of 
General Electric’s Refrigera- 
tion Department, Walter J. 
Daily is one of four new direc- 
tors of the Association of 
National Advertisers. Other 
directors: Joseph Krauss, 
Chicago; W. B. Geissinger, 
Los Angeles, and D. P. M. 
Wooley of New York. 


3,859 ‘““‘DISH PAN” KITCHEN 
UNITS COPCO RECORD 


wy the employees of the widely 
scattered but closely knit little 
properties of the California Oregon 
Power Co., and the Mountain States 
Power Co. get themselves worked up for 
a campaign they don’t mess with it. 
Glenn Jackson, commercial vice presi- 
dent of these companies may have to do 
a good old fashioned one-night stand 
circuit to get them all organized the way 
he does, but his trouping certainly fills 
the box office. In a campaign just fin- 
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the Month’s News 





KENNEDY 


For many years vice-presi- 
dent of the General Plectric 
Supply Corporation in New 
York City, William A. Ken- 
nedy has become sales man- 
ager for the independent 
Royal Eastern Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, metropolitan 
New York distributors for 
G. E. and other national 
manufacturers. 





STEDMAN 


To their work on Maytag 
washers, Norge refrigerators, 
and Torrid-Heet oil-burners, 
the Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, advertising agency of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has just 
added the Conover Company 
account (dishwashers). 
Above: Mr. Gerald E. Sted- 
man, vice-president in Charge 
of Market Planning. 


ished in which actually 75 per cent of 
the employees of both companies made 
sales, 179 per cent of quota were sold of 
the 150-watt, aluminum pan suspended 
from the lamp socket type of lighting 
fixture. 

A total of 3,859 units were sold dur- 
ing the activity or an average of over 5 
lamps per employee. The standings of 
both companies is eloquent. Mountain 
States quota was 1,182 units. There 
were 2,505 sold, or 211 per cent of quota. 
The number of employees selling one or 
more lamps was 80 per cent. Every 
team made its quota. The California- 
Oregon quota was 966; 1.359 were sold. 
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LEHMAN 


Service manager since 1928 
of the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, O., H. F. Leh- 
man has recently been ap- 
pointed commercial _ sales 
manager of that company. 
Ee succeeds Lowell McCutch- 
20n, who goes to Chicago, and 
is succeeded as service man- 


ager by H. S. Turner, his 


former assistant. 


or 140 per cent of quota. Here 75 per 
cent of all employees sold one or more 
units. Seventy-four per cent of the 
teams made quota or better. Thirteen 
teams—each team roughly represented 
a division or district department—had 
100 per cent employee participation. The 
outstanding team was that of the Sand- 
point, Idaho, accounting department, 
with 1,066 per cent of its quota. In the 
Sandpoint division there was 92 per 
cent employee participation, resulting in 
sales of 738 per cent of quota. Kalispell 
division had 100 per cent participation, 
made 275 per cent of quota. 


11,844 LAMP KITS 
IN 26 DAYS 


Central Hudson Almost Triples a Quota 
Selling Through Dealers 


ERE’S a story of a dealer coopera- 
tive activity which set out to sell 
4,000 lamp kits—and sold 11,844. 

Owing to the fact that no systematic 
effort had been made since 1928 to keep 
sockets filled with suitable wattage 
lamps, the Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation of Poughkeepsie, New 
York, inaugurated a plan by which co- 
operating dealers and its own employees 
selling through these dealers engaged 
in what proved to be one of the most 
successful campaigns of its kind. 

To start the campaign, which lasted 
from October 3 to October 29, a quota 
of 4,000.lamp kits was set, based on 
52,950 domestic electric meters. The 
quota was set at this figure because in a 
similar activity during the boom year 
of 1928 about 8,000 kits were sold by 
the company doing the job alone, and 


it was felt that with present business 
conditions and the added complications 
expected because of handling the job 
through dealers, about half of the 1928 
result could be anticipated. 

The lamp kit consisted of two 40-watt, 
three 60-watt and one 100-watt Mazda 
lamps. These lamps were sold at their 
regular price of $1.35 less the usual 10 
per cent discount for the carton of six 
lamps, making the price to the customer 
$1.22. 

While lamps of several different 
manufacturers were handled by the vari- 
ous dealers, uniformity in appearance 
of the lamp kit was accomplished by 
having all cartons covered with a dis- 
tinguishing wrapper on which was 
printed “Hudson Valley Lamp Kit.” 

Dealers agreed to keep in stock lamps 
in sufficient quantities to meet their 
needs and assumed complete responsibil- 
ity for packing, drapping and deliver- 
ing them to the customer. They further 
agreed to pay the basic commission of 
10c. per kit for every order turned in to 
them by a utility employee. 

The Central Hudson Company’s part 
in the activity consisted of furnishing 
its employees with order cards on which 
the customer designated the dealer who 
should handle the sale. Thus, the selec- 
tion of dealers who handled the individ- 
ual lamp kits rested entirely with the 
customer. The company further agreed 
to pay the dealer on its regular cooper- 
ative financing plan less 10c. commis- 
sion payable to the employee, and bill 


the customer on the next monthly 
bill. 


Advertising Helped 


The company’s advertising also aug- 
mented the efforts of dealers and em- 
ployees to the extent of a full page 
advertisement announcing the opening 
of the campaign and four 60 col.in. 
advertisements stressing the value of 
lighting and the convenience of having 
lamps always on hand. 

With this cooperative plan set up for 
them, the employees started to work. 

They received their initial impetus in 
each district by a series of talks led by 
H. E. Dexter, general commercial man- 
ager, who clearly outlined what was 
expected of them in this cooperative 
activity. Manufacturers further cooper- 
ated by furnishing qualified speakers on 
lighting and lamp sales. The high light 
of each of these meetings was the com- 
pany’s announcement of a sliding scale 
of commissions and prizes to encourage 
the sale of lamps in larger quantities by 
each employee. 

The belief of the employees in the 
cooperative plan was not long in mani- 
festing itself. In nine days they reached 
the budget figure of 4,000 kits sold; 14 
days later they passed the 200 per cent 
mark and in the concluding days of the 
activity brought in orders which tallied 
11,844 lamp kits—one kit for every 44 
customers! Expressed in terms of in- 
dividual lamps, this amounted to 1.34 
lamps to each customer. 
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Annual Study by Electrical World Shows 
276,734 Residential Customers Lost in 1932 
Total Number Customers x Domestic Lighting Customers Only 

Increase Increase 
1930 1931 1932 in 1932 1930 1931 1932 in 1932 
UNITED STATES.... | 24,555,732 24,489,770 24,187,151 —302,619 | 20,331,551 20,151,247 19,874,513 —276,734 
NEW ENGLAND..... 2,234,947 2,212,630 2,197,930 —14,700 | 1,858,598 1,857,706 1,847,678 —10,028 
eg aCe 199,536 190,603 199,110 48,507 152,946 153,782 161,244 +7,462 
New Hampshire... . 121,931 121,575 122,122 +547 104,272 101.744 ~—-:102,050 +306 
Vermont........... 79,931 79,459 80,051 +592 62,855 65,444 65,736 +292 
Massachusetts. ..... 1,221,235 1,165,282 1,140,669 —24,613 11,035,762 976,782 958,806 —17,976 
Rhode Island....... 89,0 190,319, (190,088  —231 2,441 162,456 161,589 —867 
Connecticut........ 423,221 465, 392° 465,890 +498 340,322 397, 498 398,253 +755 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 6,895,089 7,039,298 7,028,520 —10,778 | 5,816,143 5,809,414 5,776,438 —32,976 
New York.......... 3,648,040 3,793,254 3,802,387 +9,133 | 3,099,932 3, 088, 550 3,064,628 —23,922 
New Jersey......... 1,152,207 1,172,332 1,190,361 +18,029 950,15 994.994 +19,207 
Pennsylvania. ...... 2,094,842 2,073,712 2,035,772 —37,9 1,766,061 1, 743, O77 1,716,816 —28,261 
E..N. CENTRAL. .... 5,831,861 5,811,553 5,698,660 —112,893 | 4,970,999 4,922,710 4,823,429 —99,281 
oer 1,530,458 1,504,131 1,477,736 —26,395 | °1,319,348 1,294,270 1,271,308 —22,962 
Indiana............ 691,656 974 9,901 —17,073 0,867 590,156 575,280 —14,876 
URES ane 1,873,095 I 883, 870 1,819,394 —64,476 | 1,589,547 1,594,607 1,534,362 —60,245 
Michigan........... 1,099,311 085, 348 1,080,199 —5,149 937,036 914,833 (911,736 —3,097 
Wisconsin.......... 637,341 1,230 (641,430 +200 4,201 528,844 530,743 +1,899 
W. N. CENTRAL. .... 2,376,182 2,341,677 2,323,167 —18,510 | 1,958,726 1,932,525 1,920,645 —11,880 
Minnesota.......,.. 480,972 463,357 459,355 —4,002 400,275 378,124 376,942 —1,182 
ak a aie ak 468,818 467,172 464,998 —2,174 382,186 398,277 - 395,285 —2,992 
Missouri........... 667,707 665,120 659,379 —5,741 558,556 551,455 547,892 —3,563 
North Dakota. ..... 67,094 68,334 68,040 —294 51.220 48,779 49,1 +416 
South Dakota....... 87,803 83,839 3,356 —483 67:586 64,422 63, —564 
Nebraska........,.. 247,778 245,460 241,905 —3,555 208,292 203,066 200,319 —2,747 
Kansas........ cakes 356,010 348,395 346,134 —2,261 290,611 y 287,154 —1,248 
SOUTH ATLANTIC.. | 1,818,943 1,805,667 1,765,714 —39,953 | 1,492,877 1,491,927 1,456,537 —35,390 
are neeeeeea CEB mee me Rt Sr 

SIVIMNG.....3 +. : : —3, B ’ =a 
Dist. of Columbia... 447,806 { 130,707 131,475 = +768 380,687 | 144'562 114.754 = +192 
Virginia........... 263,551 262,960 261,271 —1,689 222,329 218,858 215,259 —3,599 
West Virginia....... 200,462 191,328 188,010 —3,318 151,187 155,699 152,903 —2,796 
North Carolina...... 251,335 262,779 260,027 —2,752 200,149 216,979 214,886 —2,093 
South Carolina... . 124,232 110,476 109,315 —I,161 100,097 87,074 ~—_ 86,111 —963 
Georgia............ 242,852 220,894 214,984 —5,910 197,917 173,153 169,457 —3,696 
WE esiesnt sves 244,327 251,984 230,011 —21,973 204.849 200,218 181,495 —18,723 
E. S. CENTRAL...... 845,899 820,187 790,514 —29,673 677,141 654,175 631,236 —22,939 
Kentucky.......... 292,135 281,961 274,834 —7,127 234,702 228,318 222,692 —5,626 
Tennessee... ...... 253,504 256,646 248,042 —8,604 202,758 206,164 199,790 —6,374 
Alabama........... 193,443 185,308 + =-:1174,755  —10,553 155,526 148,304 139,710 —8,594 
Mississippi... ...... 106,817 96,272 92,883 —3,389 84,155 71,389 69,044 —2,345 
W.S. CENTRAL..... | 1,330,057 1,296,342 1,253,198 —43,144 | 1,038,975 1,007,527 971,352 —36,175 
Arkansas........... 132,412 123,632 119,251 —4,381 95,737 92,529 ° 89,295 —3,234 
Louisiana........... 193,178 207,183 200,349 —6,834 156,574 169,103 162,535 —6,568 
Oklahoma... ...... 301,995 281.9 274,821 —7,131 227,660 215,191 209,108 —6,083 
Sis onde hess 702,472 683,575 658,777 —24,798 559,007 530,704 510,414 —20,290 
MOUNTAIN......... 653,496 633,789 623,601 —10,188 498,028 484,322 473,747 —10,575 
Montana........... 85,120 84,147 82,012 —2,135 66,844 66,410 64,254 —2,156 
SI 83,016 75,713 74,236 —1,477 52,853 51,377 49.931 —1,446 
Wyoming........... 241 33,64 32,98 —655 30,067 26,247 25,744 ~-'523 
Colorado........... 211,133 207,866 206,405 —1,461 164,834 164,225 162,503 —t1,722 
New Mexico........ 33,78 35,256 34,993 —263 27,055 773 26,492 — 281 
TE SAE 73.038 (71,673 68,871 —2,802 56.347 55,016 51,971 —3,045 
ane 111,870 107,776 105,964 —1,812 85.672 80,712 79,002 —1,710 
Nevada............ 19,297 17,716 ~—:18,133 +417 14,356 13,542 —-13,850 +308 
PACIFIC............ 2,569,258 2,528,627 2,505,847 —22,780 | 2,020,061 1,990,941 1,973,451 —17,490 
Washington 454,143 425,783 420,775 —5,008 343,326 324,062 323.180 —882 
TT 241,795 233,447 227,282 49 —6,165 187,564 179,082 174,074 —5,008 
California.......... 1,873,320 1,869,397 1,857,790 —11,607 | 1,489,171 1,487,797 1,476,197 —11,600 

*Including commercial lighting, small power, wholesale power and miscellaneous. 
Copyrighted by “Electrical World,” 1933 
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1930 1931 1932 
Merchandise 
Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail 
Sold Value Seld Value Sold Value 
Cleaners, Vacuum........ 960,343 $52,818,865 686,648 $34,332,400 440,529 $17,621,160 
@ Clocks, Household............... 1,400,000 15,155,000} 2,800,000 18,200,000} 2,400,000 12,000,000 

Cookers (600 watts or less)........ 145,000 985,000 72,000 489,600 51,000 293,760 
ee eee eer eee 58,500 351,000 43,900 282,000 32,000 157,920 
Fans: 

A ee ee 68,000 3,094,000 41,903 1,843,732 18,000 558,000 

Desk and Bracket............. 819,000 11,466,000 642,600 7,711,200 313,000 2,504,000 

rr household........ 29,000 914,950 22,800 615,600 13,800 276,000 
Flashlights: 

Soe Attar Ey EE ee 7,000,000 5,250,000} 5,000,000 3,250,000) 4,800,000 2,300,000 

Battery Cells... : ne ae 125,000,000 12,500,000} 110,000,000 8,800,000} 105,000,000 8,400,000 
Heaters and Radiators......... 242,400 1,151,440 294,343 1,177,372 178,700 640,000 
Heating Pads.. es 433,500 2,805,000 492,000 2,103,750 321,300 1,180,000 
Hot Plates, Stoves and Grills... .. . 270,660 1,587,900). 535,000 1,337,500 273,140 655,200 
Ironing Machines.............. 100,000 7,600,000 80,000 6,720,000 50,000 3,500,000 
ME i Ge isi os 4 £900. Ros 2,362,500 10,867,500} 2,154,889 10,024,233) 1,858,400 7,161,920 
Lamps, Incandescent: 

Residential....................} 124,825,000 25,225,000) 130,100,000 27,659,000} 129,000,000 24,565,000 

Ere 160,967,000 58,000,000} 160.521,000 57,948,000) 158,600,000 52,704,000 

MN 56 io 5.5 a ea RAS 64,836,000 23,020,000} 56,257,000 20,646,000} 44,000,000 15,510,000 

I 855 5 nde ww ccshigk 224,535,000 36,300,000) 218,840,000 33,500,000) 215,000,000 24,839,000 
SN os ies aaa Bie 96,500**60,800,000 80,000**42,000,000 68,000**32,800,000 
Md a Pa ans pelea 856,500 6,632,895 399,159 3,900,000 201,600 1,696,000 
Ranges: 

SS ee eee 180,000 27,000,000 115,000 18,975,000 60,000 9,000,000 

, RR ee ee 10,000 600,000 6,000 360,000 2,000 40,000 
Refrigerators, Domestic only...... 775,000 197,625,000 965,000 236,425,000 770,000 +146,860,000 
Sewing Machines................ 319,000 28,728,000 215,000 19,350,000 133,000 10,374,000 
Ne SO ek hb les cee as 1,263,000 6,946,500} 1,281,700 5,126,000 960,000 3,100,000 
TS eid ely a ce a 683,500 5,317,630 652,466 4,075,000 458,700 1,834,800 
Washing Machines............... 802,000 83,809,000 812,000 69,020,000 569,830 33,619,970 


**Total value installed, including tanks and accessory equipment. 
+Preliminary estimate based on incomplete returns. Price includes installation. 











perenne meni 


These figures are compiled by Electrical Merchandising from 
sales records of associations and manufacturers and from esti- 
mates made by association executives and leading manufacturers. 


Permission to reprint, quote or use is granted provided credit is 
given “Electrical Merchandising.” 


Copyright by “Electrical Merchandising,” 1938. 
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he 


Homes 


10,616,308 Usin — 46.6% 
9,258,192 


CLEANERS 










Homes 
Unsold 90.8% 
10,925,576 


Homes 
USisem ar 
1,100,250 


RANGES* 


Unsold 60.6% 


Homes 
Using 39.4% 


7,825,693 











WASHING MACHINES 


*Based on 12,025,826 homes available to rate of 4 cents or less. 





OR many years, ELECTRICAL 

MERCHANDISING has been 
publishing yearly figures on the 
saturation of electrical appliances. 
The figures have been arrived at 
by computing the number of wired 
homes, subtracting a factor to cover 
depreciation or obsolescence, and 
adding to the figure the sales for 
the past year. 

Recently, however, there have 
been a number of criticisms and 
suggestions as to arriving at a still 
more accurate figure on the satura- 
tion of specific appliances; a figure 
which would take into considera- 
tion such factors as the existence 
of a large group in the lower- 
income brackets and the growing 
replacement market. 

In compiling this year’s figures, 
we sought, by asking a large group 
of manufacturers, to find out if 
there wasn’t some method of tack- 
ling the job that would yield a 
more accurate picture of existing 
market conditions. From the re- 
plies we come to the conclusion 
that for a market yardstick the 
method outlined above has fewer 
disadvantages than any other pro- 
posed. While there are a number 
of factors that have a direct bear- 
ing on the unsold market for spe- 
cific appliances, any attempt to in- 
corporate these factors in a broad 
saturation figure would only result 
in confusion. 


Homes 
Unsold 96.3% 


19,134,800 


Homes 
Using 3.7% 
739,700 





IRONERS 


MarKET.... 













Homes 
Unsold 784% 


15,574,500 


Homes 
Using 21.6% 
4,500,000 


REFRIGERATORS 





Homes 
Unsold 96.6% 
19,192,000 
Homes 
Using 3.47, 
682,500 


OIL BURNERS 







Homes 
Unsold 69.47% 
13,779,500 


Homes 
Using 30.6% 


6,095,000 


PERCOLATORS 





HE 
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Homes 
Using 98.9 To 
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Homes 
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Salesmen report every morning for lectures, sales discussions. 
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In 1929 ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING wrote the above account of 
Laube’s electrical department store in which all appliances were handled. At 
right, his store as it appears today devoted almost entirely to oil burners. 

Left: G. Fred Laube. . 


Back to 


LAUBE of ROCHESTER finds 


His MERCHANDISING 


OR a good many years Fred 

Laube of Rochester has been 

in the news and personality 
stories in ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING and other industry publica- 
tions. He has been 26 years in the 
electrical business. He has de- 
voted much time and his own 
money to industry and association 
efforts. 


The story of his business career 
has before this forecasted or fol- 
lowed changes in policy and 
method in the distribution of elec- 
trical service and merchandise. 


For these reasons, Fred Laube’s 
last move is of more than common 
interest. It was only three years 
ago that this magazine pub- 
lished an article about Laube and 
his electrical department store. At 
that time he occupied a 50-foot 
frontage on Rochester’s main busi- 
ness street and handled a complete 
line of electrical appliances and 
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1932 PRoFITs #2 CONCENTRATING 
EFFORTS on OIL BURNERS 


radios, highly departmentalized. In those days, Laube 
was giving the department stores and other diversified 
merchandise outlets in Rochester their strongest competi- 
tion. He was doing a merchandise volume of well over 
$100,000, had developed a measure of store traffic prob- 
ably without any parallel in strictly electrical appliance 
stores, and was featuring $1. days, special offers in 
lamps and appliances, and doing a large over-the-counter 
business as well as a substantial business in radio, refrig- 
erators, washing machines and as a special department, 
oil burners. 

Today, the Laube Electrical Corp. occupies a much 
smaller store on a good street somewhat out from the 
main retailing section, and displays for sale only oil 
burners (Timken-Silent Automatic) and lighting fix- 
tures. It was just a year ago that he gave up the elec- 
trical department store, which in his own words he had 
held on to at least a year too long. The general mer- 
chandiser, department stores and chain stores, with their 
price policies and their price competition, effectively 
pinched his profits on one side, and high rent and high 
fixed charges had closed in on the other. So Laube 
liquidated. He had seen this coming. It was not forced 
on. him all at once, and before he closed his department 
store, he had leased the quarters on East Avenue occu- 
pied by an oil burner dealer who had gone bust. 
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A corner of the Laube showroom fitted up as a 
typical home basement. 


When he had become convinced of the necessity for 
this change—a change back from a store dealing with 
all appliances to a highly specialized operation—it is 
significant that he selected the oil burner as the mer- 
chandising specialty to center on. Of course he made 
no change in his contracting business. Laube has always 
been a contractor. It was in contracting that he got his 
start. And contracting has always held a large part of 
his attention. In the years that the electrical department 
store was the money maker, Laube devoted much of his 
own time to the contracting business. So, there was no 
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question of his giving this up. It was a question of con- 
tinuing the contracting business and also retaining for 
merchandising promotion one live specialty product. It 
was the oil burner that he picked. 

According to Laube, and he speaks from experience, 
the oil burner fits admirably into the business and service 
organization of the contractor. The oil burner is essen- 
tially an electrical device. It is true that it involves some 
plumbing installation, but the installation and service 
characteristics of the oil burner are better understood, 
better handled in an electrical contractor’s organization 
than in any other. Another thing that influenced Laube 
was the fact that the market for oil burners had a very 
low saturation percentage. Oil burners are selling and 
have sold to the families in the higher income brackets, 
and only a relatively small number even of these respon- 
sible purchasers have been sold. Also, another thing that 
influenced him was that his oil burner sales had shown 
consistent increase in the years that he had handled them. 
In 1929, his first year in this business, he sold 42; in 
1930 he more than doubled this, selling 90 burners; in 
1931, 128; in 1932, his first year specializing in this 
product, his sales will be as is now indicated, something 
over 200. An average installation returns $540 to Laube. 
He has always sold the same burner (Timken). 


O GO back to the time of his move from the depart- 

ment store, he had two business locations—the de- 
partment store on the main street and the oil burner shop 
on East Avenue. He closed the department store up for 
a month, directing customers to the new headquarters, 
then he opened up for the liquidation of stock, finally 
auctioning off the remainder. In closing up his general 
appliance business, however, he remembered his custom- 
ers and his obligations to them. The many thousands of 
Rochester’s public that have bought appliances from 
Laube over a period of years, get prompt service on new 
appliances. 

The new headquarters are not only offering an attrac- 
tive display room, but are admirably organized for all 
phases of the business. A broad glass window in front 
discloses two oil burner installations—one in a steam and 
one in a hot water boiler in operating installation. In 
a room in the rear, fitted up as the average home base- 
ment would be, there is an operating hot air furnace 
with a humidifying attachment. Thé fixture display in 
the front showroom is attractive, the fixtures being 
widely spaced to avoid the confused appearance that fix- 
ture rooms usually have. 

The floor also includes a school and meeting room for 
the sales department, which is the heart of the oil 
burner business. Here the sales force reports every 
morning at 8:30 for instruction lectures, pep talks, and 
here each man has his desk and headquarters for the 
transaction of what business he has. The salesmen also 
are given floor time each week. The sales organiza- 
tion consists of 12 men and it is interesting that three 
of these 12 were recruited from Laube’s force of wire- 
men. Although his contracting business this year has 
been surprisingly large, considering the times, there are 
periods where there is no work for the whole force of 
wiremen. These men were offered an opportunity to sell 
oil burners, and three of them took it, not as a spare time 
proposition, but as full fledged salesmen. And two of 
these three men stand at the head of Laube’s salesmen 
—one of the men sold 12 oil burners in September and 
another sold 10. At commissions of $68 per burner, this 
meant a substantial income. 
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Laube keeps a force of 12 salesmen working the year 
around. In his experience, the seasonal aspect of the oil 
burner business has been too much dwelt upon. It is 
true, he says, there are peaks in the spring and the fall, 
but sales can also be made right through the year. For 
instance, he is selling oil burners now. October will not 
show up so well because of the heavy September sales, 
but they are selling and will sell throughout the winter. 

If a prospect objects that they have laid in their winter 
coal supply, the objection is met promptly by the offer 
to take over the amount of coal in the customer’s cellar 
at the price he paid for it. Laube moves this coal him- 
self and sells it. He has handled during the year some 
500 tons of coal. 

It is a hard-working organization. The salesmen are 
on the job at headquarters at 8:30 and Fred Laube is. 
there to meet them. And they are on the job from 8:30 
in the morning until whatever time of night they get 
through making their after-dinner calls. Mr. Laube, 
himself, spends five nights a week calling with his sales- 
men. He has a little note book in which the men’s names 
are listed for more than a week ahead in the calender 
dates that he assigns to them. The evening time he 
spends with the salesmen is chiefly in closing contracts. 
He doesn’t want to waste his time in making contact 
calls, and requires a man to have a group of hot prospects 
when he gets into a car with one of them and starts out. 

Service liability in selling oil burners has been a ques- 
tion that a good many electrical men have asked in con- 
sidering taking on this product. According to Laube’s 
experience it is no bugaboo, as service calls average 14 
call per burner per year, and at an average cost to the 
customer of $4 per call. Service in his organization pays. 

“The dollar end of the oil burner business,” says Mr. 
Laube, “is satisfactory. It is a good product for the 
electrical contractor to handle. In the first place, market 
saturation is low. If you have, and you must have, a 
high class, reliable oil burner made by a good company 
which carries prestige with the prospect, your prospect 
list will grow and sales will increase through customer 
satisfaction. Again the unit of sale is high. Our average 
is $540 per installation. Because of the high unit sale 
you can pay salesmen substantial commissions. We pay 
them on a basis that gives them about $65 commission 
per sale. This enables a man to work steadily, knowing 
that a moderate volume of sales will give him a living. 


‘THERE is a financial problem, of course. A consid- 

erable amount of business must be done during the 
summer on which a down payment of $50 is made, and 
further payments do not commence until September 1. 
Against the $50 down payment there must be reckoned 
the salesman’s commission, which we pay at once, and 
the cost of delivery and installation, plus the investment 
in the burner. It happens that we are able to finance 
this investment. and to carry the customer’s contract. 
With the dealer who cannot do this, there is, however, 
offered of course financing service from the financing 
companies and through the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer of our burner (Timken), has a consignment 
program for the dealer which is a great help in getting 
aver this matter of financing the sale. We do not need 
to take advantage of this consignment offer, but I can 
see where it is a substantial advantage in many cases. 

“Tn all these respects selling oil burners doesn’t differ 
greatly from handling any other major appliance. From 
our experience, the oil burner does offer a real volume 
and profit opportunity today. 
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refrigerators 








PROSPECTING BY 
TELEPHONE 


- THE refrigerator field, as in other 
lines of electrical merchandising 
which require personal canvassing of 
the market, one of the first big problems 
is the development of promising leads 
from an untested list of prospects. How 
can the live ones be discovered quickly 
so that salesmen may concentrate their 
efforts on these? Experience indicates 
that skilled and organized use of the 
telephone provides probably the most 
satisfactory answer. 

Salesmen themselves can conduct the 
telephone canvass used in the prelimin- 
ary approach, but in the larger—and 
even in some smaller—campaigns the 
news prospect list is preferably given to 
young women, specially trained in this 
work. They should become fully famil- 
iar with their part in the promotion 
effort, the product itself, and the terms 
of sale. Objections likely to be raised 
by the prospect are carefully discussed. 
Demonstrations given of typical conver- 
sations. 

The function of this group is not to 
sell but to clear the way for the sales- 
men. . 

Care in compiling the prospect list 
has a direct bearing on telephone re- 
sults. So many useful sources are nowa- 
days available that hit-or-miss methods 
are unnecessary. Helpful in preparing 
the lists are records of house-owners, 
alphabetical and street address telephone 
directories, membership rosters of local 
civic associations, and the like. 

Every available item of pertinent in- 
formation should be sought in connec- 
tion with each name. A card, 3 by 5 
inches, is usually sufficient for the name, 
address and telephone number of each 
prospect, for any additional information, 
and for the record of calls and results 
of conversation. 

Efficient supervision is vital. Close 
observation of telephone conversations 
with prospects reveals opportunities for 
correction and suggestion, and the work- 
ers themeslves will wish quick counsel 
on unusual points that may develop. 
The accuracy of records of calls and 
conversations demand careful attention, 
for these are the basis upon which the 
salesmen act. Over-optimism in record- 
ing leads doesn’t help in a busy cam- 
paign. 

Consideration should be given to the 
value of a trial campaign within a re- 
stricted area. This provides experience 
for the telephone group and, if con- 
ducted with all the features of a wider 
effort, is likely to suggest ways of im- 
proving the program. 
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No telephone canvass should be en- 
tered upon without a pre-approach. This 
is one of the requisites of its success— 
as important as ringing the door-bell 
before asking admittance to a stranger’s 
house. 





PROSPECTOR 


Average: 300 calls, 132 telephone 

interviews, appointments made with 

24. Result: 7 sales and 27 names 
for future contact. 


A personally addressed letter should 
be sent to the prospect about three days 
before a telephone approach is made. 
A pre-approach by mail gives oppor- 
tunity for the telephone representative 
to explain the reason for calling. 
Moreover, the printed material, with its 
description and illustration of the re- 
frigerator, enables the prospect to visu- 
alize the product. It thus saves time for 
both the caller and the prospect. The 
number of prospects who have examined 
the literature may be relatively small, 
but the result is always helpful. Adver- 
tisements in papers circulated in the area 
to be canvassed are, of course, helpful. 

Records of mailing to specific names 
should be kept so that the calls will be 
made at the proper time. Progressive 
mailing provides a distribution of the 
telephone calls over successive days, and 
can be regulated to fit in with the ca- 
pacity of the telephone staff and the 
relation of the leads developed to the 
number of salesmen available. 

A favorable feature of employing 
women for telephone canvassing is that 
most of the conversations will be with 
persons of their own sex. Calls can be 
made from fairly early in the forenoon 
until late afternoon, but those made dur- 


ing the former period have usually been 
found most productive. Then the “lady 
of the house” is usually in and the more 
likely to have time to converse. A very 
small percentage of calls, experience 
shows, are resented—so few in fact as 
to have no significant bearing on the 
general result. 

Average results from several recent 
refrigerator campaigns may be illus- 
trated by using 300 calls as representa- 
tive cf the many thousands actually 
made. Out of this number 132 tele- 
phone interviews were obtained. Ap- 
pointments within 30 days were made 
with 24. These resulted in 7 sales. In 
addition, 27 names were recorded of 
persons who wished to be communicated 
with again at a later time. 

Though most of the prospects reached 
by telephone will be found not available 
for sales interviews and demonstrations, 
much valuable information will be ob- 
tained in many cases for later follow-up 
or for special attention in ways that may 
suggest themselves to the sales force. 
The size of the families, what kind of 
refrigerator equipment they have, 
whether they are planning to move, etc., 
are useful points for the records. Even 
those who say they are not interested 
should, as a general rule, be filed for 
another approach later on. 

The telephone canvass is not a substi- 
tude for other necessary methods of sell- 
ing; it helps to open doors and to re- 
duce wasted effort. Rightly conducted 
it is a strong advertising force and a 
builder of goodwill. In planning its use 
it has been found desirable to consult 
with the telephone company, which in 
many localities has a specially trained 
force to assist in working out various 
details of such plans. 


THE BACK-TO-THE- 
FARM MOVEMENT 


, : haagy rine lete as to a possible spurt 
in American farm electrification 
arises from a study of two sets of re- 
cently released farm figures, one batch 
from the Government and the other from 
the N.E.L.A. Says Uncle Sam’s De- 
partment of Agriculture, “We predict 
a U. S. farm population of 32,000,000 
by the end of 1932, om the basis of the 
farmward trend during the first quarter 
of this year. This would be close to the 
peak farm population of 32,077,000, 
recorded way back in January, 1910.” 
Says the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, “The number of farms served 
with electricity by power companies 
rose from 177,561 in 1923 to 702,963 at 
the end of April, 1932. The annual rate 
of increase—progress in farm electrifi- 
cation—has, however, slipped off since 
1928, along with the farmer’s earning 
rate.” 
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November ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING carried an article 

— “The Miniature Lamp Invasion Means More Men Out of Work.” 

Here’s how one electrical merchant employed the facts 1m a local “Buy 
American” campaign. 


“Buy American 


Cy 


zl 














Means 


“ Hire 


WAVE of “Buy American” seems to be sweep- 
ing over the country. 

The reactions to it are interesting and serious. 
On the one side are an as yet quite small group who 
believe that we in America owe our first allegiance— 
blind allegiance, if you want to call it that—to our own 
people. On the other side are a more vocal group of 
internationalists who sneer at “Buy American” and say 
it is very silly doctrine indeed. 


Bunk 6 Junk ig 


Even at low prices, poor merchandise is never a “bargain.” 
Yet a vast amount of such merchandise is being every . Ww 
know. It’s our business to know. —_ x 


Today is a dangerous time to buy—for people who do not know good 
from bed. 


' Today, too many low prices you see are BUNK because the merchan- 
dise itself is—let’s call it by it’s right name—JUNK. 


* * 
ee sjution . 





- rmonths. Wills, J HE subject came up the other day in conversation 
\pVOCATED secure na with a man of quite considerable prominence in the 
m jn Japan and she incandescent lamp business. He said he did not blame 
“gross Whe; oe eg the Japanese for raiding the American lamp market. 
-in War To which I replied, “Neither do I. But I blame Ameri- 
can merchants for selling, and American shoppers for 
buying, these lamps.” 

“But,” sezze, “how about the Japanese? They’re 
human beings, aren’t they? They’ve got a right to live, 
haven’t they °” 

And this man; mark you, who is thus concerned with 
the welfare of Japanese lamp workers, is in the Ameri- 
can lamp business. His American company has had to 
close American factories and lay off a couple of thou- 
sand American workmen because of the Japanese com- 
petition with which he sympathizes. He, himself, has 





Oe eho were) ioyous ONS, - taken painful cuts in salary. His job right now is none 
als too secure. 
A sample of the ad of the Hoosick Supply Which being the case, it appears to me that his in- 
Company Senn Ine Sry Of SReap Se ternationalism is mouldy. I contend that his first duty 
ported lamps and the story run by the , ea" . ; 1 
newspaper—facts for which were supplied is to hold his job, to continue to support his family, to 
by the dealer. stick up for his fellow workers in the American lamp 
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The window dis- 
play devised by the 
Hoosick Supply 
Company to tell the 
public that cheap 
lamps were in the 
long run most ex- 
pensive. 


| 25 Watt Ymportes 
«ba Mp. 


America 


industry. When and if these fellow workers are taken 
care of is ample time to begin worrying about the fate 
of the Japanese. In the meantime, I says, “To hell 
with ’em.” For I contend not only that charity begins 
at home, but that prosperity begins at home. 


* * X 


N what is to me bright contrast to this fuzzy and 

foggy internationalistic attitude, is that of certain 
individuals and groups who have seen fit to approve an 
article I recently wrote for these pages on the subject 
of Japanese Christmas tree lamps. 

Christmas, as some of you may remember, is dis- 
tinctly a Christian holy day. There seems to me to be 
something bitterly incongruous in the fact that the bright 
decorations which we Americans use in celebration of 
this day should be bought, meanly and to save a few 
pennies, from people of alien race and religion, while 
some thousands of Americans, makers of these same 
Christmas tree lamps—and mostly fellow communicants 
in our Christian church—are out of work, walking the 
streets, because of the Japanese competition. 

The blast I emitted had, I repeat, a most gratifying 
effect in certain quarters. The Southern Public Utilities 
Company, I am told, ordered the article displayed over 
every lamp counter in every one of the ninety-four 
towns they serve. That helps. The Southern Tier 
Electric Company of Binghamton is reprinting it and 
sending it to all their dealer customers. That helps some 
more. But what was even more gratifying, because it 
indicated how easily and effectively this problem can be 
met locally by every electrical merchant, was the pro- 
American campaign carried out by Mr. W. T. Jones, 
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25 WattEdison Mazda 
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Frank B. Rae, Jr. 


vice-president of the Hoosick Supply Company of 
Hoosick Falls. 
* 


* 


HE story of Jones’s “Buy American” campaign is 
best told in the illustrations. First, he evolved a 
window display in which he explained in watts and 
pennies just why folk should buy and burn American 
made bulbs. Then he talked with his local paper, The 
Rensselaer County Standard, offered facts and figures 
backed by solid authority, and induced the editor to tell 
the whole story. Finally he backed up the newspaper 
with a paid advertisement entitled “Bunk and Junk,” 
which is pretty close to being a masterpiece of com- 

petitive advertising. 
* 


* * 


OW, the reason I am bringing Mr. Jones so em- 
phatically to the attention of the readers of Elec- 
trical Merchandising is that he shows by this cam- 
paign what a simple matter it is to put real punch into 
a local “Buy American” program. Most of us, reading 
(let us say) Sam Blythe’s article under this same title 
in The Saturday Evening Post, would naturally shrug, 
“Well, what can I do about it?” Jones shows you what 
you can do about it. 
The question is, will you take the trouble to do what 
Jones did? 


* ok Ok 

S. . . . Jones says, “This effort certainly helped 
e our sales of lamps.” 
P. P. S. . . . Jones’s window trim is now being 


used by Twin State Gas & Electric Company, his local 
utility, in its offices. That didn’t hurt Jones, either. 
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518 FLOODLIGHTING 
JOBS IN TWO MONTHS 


W HEN Mortimer Jenks was tinker- 
ing with his car the other night 
out in the dark alley near the garage he 
received a severe shock. 

“Stick ’em Up” said a voice. He 
looked around and saw a bandit nicely 
protected by a mantle of darkness on all 
sides, with an easy avenue of escape 
down the alley. 

Right in his own yard, where he felt 
safest, robbery had been most simple. 

Mortimer Jenks learned a lesson. He 
does not step into such dark pockets any 
more. He has installed floodlights. 
The whole yard is lifted out of the dark- 
ness by lamps at house and garage. 
The light enables him to work in the 
garden or tinker outside if he wishes 
when he comes home. It permits play 
outside long after dark, and a fuller 
enjoyment of home. The flower beds 
are more beautiful when bathed in light. 

However, the sense of protection and 
security that floodlighting gives is pos- 
sibly the backbone of its appeal for both 
home and commercial uses. Women 
especially, traveling about at night, pre- 
fer to enter places that are fully illumi- 
nated and obviously safe. Light gives 
a firm an advantage that is readily 
turned into money. 

Life’s darkest moments—lack of sales 
—is really also the key to selling deal- 
ers floodlighting in the opinion of G. K. 
Hardacre, manager of lighting sales for 
the Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois. Any dealer hungry for a 
new electrical item to sell should look 
into the possibilities of outdoor lighting, 
he believes. His company sold 518 units 
in two months’ time in the Chicago dis- 


trict last summer. This price repre- 
sented $8,172.10 worth of equipment, 
plus a profit on installation. 

When the Public Service Company 
started selling outdoor lighting in 1923, 
the average person didn’t know what 
they were talking about. However, 
since the Wrigley Building and so many 
other edifices have been floodlighted, 
and so many pictures printed in the sepia 
sections of the newspapers the idea of 
what it is all about has been pretty well 
accepted, 

Acceptance of floodlighting has been 
welcomed by various types of prospec- 
tive customers in about the following 
order : 


1. Filling stations. 2. Barbecue 
stands. 3. Playgrounds. 4. Office 
buildings. 5. Public buildings, churches 
and monuments. 6. Homes. 

A typical installation is a sale to a 
filling station. With a collapsible mast 
the Public Service salesman and his 
assistant calls on the filling station pro- 
prietor and stages a demonstration. 
Running up the mast and attaching to 
it a dual service floodlight, the sales- 
man shows the prospect exactly what he 
will get. Pointing out that a 1,000 watt 
bulk costs only 6c. per hour to run, and 
that it is lit only about 5 hours a night, 
the filling station can be brilliantly il- 
luminated by two lamps for about 60c. 
an evening. The advantage of the light 
in attracting extra trade, particularly 
women, is obvious. If one or two sales 
are brought in by this brilliance, the job 
will pay for itself. 

The price varies, of course, with each 
job, but this may be considered average. 

Two floodlights at $35 run about $70, 
two masts total $18, and installation 
charges amount to about $43.50. On 





TYPICAL JOB 


Demonstrations closed 60 per cent of sales. A collapsible hollow mast 
on the salesman’s car shows the prospect what to expect 
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G. K. HARDACRE 


—found filling stations the best 
customers, barbecue stands next. 


the $131.50 sale the dealer’s profit is 
approximately $43.50. 

Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois has found that the demonstra- 
tion method of selling is most effective, 
Mr. Hardacre says, closing nearly 60% 
of all prospects. Furthermore one in- 
stallation is highly effective in soften- 
ing up other competitors in similar lines, 
bringing two thirds of them into the 
fold also. 

Next to gas stations, barbecue stands 
have been the best customers. With 
barbecue stands, the importance of light 
is in the necessity for making it easy 
to run a car off the road and stop. 
Office buildings, particularly those that 
are located in the middle of the block, 
should be good prospects when better 
times return, in Mr. Hardacre’s opin- 
ion. Churches and monuments as well 
as other public buildings, are logical 
prospects but the closing of sales is com- 
plicated by the number of people that 
must be seen. Playgrounds are easy 
customers. 

The selling of homes, however, re- 
mains almost a virgin territory for the 
electrical dealer. True, there have been 
some fancy garden illuminations in the 
newspapers, but this is just a start. 

The real need for outside lighting 
must be driven home and its usefulness 
proved in a convincing manner before 
the trend will start. After one instal- 
lation in a community the next is easy. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
SURVEY FINDS 
MARKET FOR PORTABLES 


N STUDIES of means to increase 

the domestic lighting market, em- 
phasis has always been placed on the 
effort to fill empty sockets. The general 
assumption has been that if all sockets 
were filled, the lighting load and the 
sale of lamps would be stimulated. 

Facts from a recent survey, made for 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
however, show that only a relatively 
small proportion of the sockets are 
empty; a much higher proportion are 
filled but not used. 

In a group of eastern communities 
varying from factory towns to high class 
residential surburbs 566 interviews were 
obtained and three classes of homes sur- 
veyed. These homes were divided into 
low, medium and high income classi- 
fications, 

The method of investigation deserves 
note in that the investigator spent sev- 
eral hours in each house, and in addition 
to asking a long list of questions, spotted 
all the outlets and noted the number of 
table and floor lamps in each room on 
floor charts. 


Living Room High 


With all classes, as would be antici- 
pated, there was more lighting in the 
living room than in the other rooms 
of the house. The low family classifi- 
cation had 75 watts available in this 
room; the medium classification 280 
watts and the high 385 watts. The 
kitchens in all these classes were low, 
and showed available averages of only 
65, 75 and 95 watts for low, medium 
and high. Bedrooms were a little better 
with 85, 105 and 140 watts respectively. 

We begin to really learn something 
from the study of the living room light- 
ing in detail. In the ceiling outlets in 
the low income group, 18 out of 100 
are empty; 12 out of 100 are empty in 
the medium economic group and only 
6 out of 100 are empty in the high. In 
the low economic group only 34 of the 
100 are used; 48 are filled and not used. 
In the medium group but 17 out of 100 
sockets, and in the high group 18 out of 
100 sockets are used. Use is still lower 
when it comes to wall brackets. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the low economic 
group had no wall brackets, whereas 
in the high economic group only 30 per 
cent were without wall brackets in the 
living room, but in the high income 
bracket, with 70 per cent of the rooms 
being equipped with wall ‘brackets, 83 
out of 100 were filled, but not used. 
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From these figures we see that even 
where fixtures exist in living rooms, 
they are not used. The survey shows 
just as clearly that the living rooms 
are lit by floor and table lamps and that 
this type of illumination has a high per- 
centage of use in proportion to the wat- 
tage available. 


Floor Lamps 


Two-thirds of the families in the low 
income group had floor lamps; 54 per 
cent owned and used at least one table 
lamp in the living room. In the medium 
income group 86 per cent had at least 
one floor lamp in the living room and 
81 per cent had at least one table lamp. 
In the high income group 88 per cent 
had one or more floor lamps in the living 
room and 85 per cent had one or more 
table lamps. The use thus made of this 
form of lighting is shown in that only 
5, 2 and 1 out of each 100 sockets were 
empty in the three income groups in 
floor lamps. Substantially the same fig- 
ure applied to the table lamps. Floor 
lamps are more used than table lamps 
aceording to this survey. In the low 
income groups 62 out of every 100 
sockets in floor lamps were regularly 
used; 56 out of every 100 sockets in 
table lamps were in use. In the medium 
economic group 68 out of every 100 
sockets in floor lamps and 63 out of 
every 100 sockets in table lamps were 
used. In the high income groups 80 
out of 100 sockets in floor lamps and 55 
out of every 100 sockets in table lamps 
were in regular use. 


Dining Room and Kitchen 


Dining room lighting presents another 
picture, showing that in this room ceil- 
ing fixtures are really used. Ninety- 
seven per cent of low income group din- 
ing rooms; 98 per cent of the medium 
class and 88 per cent of the high income 
group light by ceiling fixtures; in these 
fixtures 64, 71 and 89 out of each 100 
sockets in the respective economic 
groups were used. Not so many wall 
outlets show up in the dining room 
lighting and relatively few floor and 
table lamps. Even in the high income 
groups only 10 per cent had a floor 
lamp in the dining room and only 3 per 
cent a table lamp. 

In the kitchen as would be expected, 
lighting is from the ceiling. Even in 
the high income group only 37 per cent 
had wall lighting in the kitchen. And 
in the kitchen, also, 88, 92 and 93 out 
of every 100 sockets filled are used. 
The survey showed, however, that the 
wattage available in the kitchen was 
much too low in spite of all the propa- 


ganda for better lighting in the kitchen. 
Watts available were 60 watts in the 
low income groups, 65 medium and only 
70 in the high. Only 9 per cent of the 
low income’ groups, 28 per cent medium 
and 39 per cent of the high have switch 
control in the kitchen. 

Wattage in the bathroom is extremely 
low—40 low, 55 medium and 65 high. 
Six per cent, 24 and 44 respectively, use 
lighting controlled by switches in these 
bathrooms, 

When we come to wall and floor out- 
lets we get another interesting picture. 
It is surprising that 4 per cent in the 
high income groups living in highly de- 
veloped suburban communities in New 
York City, had no wall outlets in the 
living rooms, and only 32 per cent had 
more than three. Ten per cent of these 
high income families had only one out- 
let in the living room. Twenty-three 
per cent of this same class of family had 
no wall outlets in the dining room. 
Thirty-two per cent had none in the 
kitchen and 86 per cent had none in the 
bathroom. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
low income group had no outlets in the 
living room and 7 per cent of the med- 
ium class families. 

When it comes to the size lamps in 
wall and ceiling fixtures we find that the 
25 watt is the most commonly used size. 
Where there were four or more bulbs, 
79 per cent carried 25 watt bulbs. Com- 
ing back to the table and floor lamps 
again, we find that the 40 watt is the 
most used size of lamp, and the 50 watt 
is almost as much used as the 25. Of 
table lamps containing three bulbs, 37 
per cent were equipped with 40 watt 
lamps, 34 with 25 watt lamps and 21 
with 50 watt lamps. Floor lamps of 
three bulb capacity show 38 per cent 
with 40 watts, 18 per cent with 50 watts 
and 27 per cent with 25 watt bulbs. In 
floor lamps with four or more bulbs 38 
per cent carried 40 watt lamps; 24 per 
cent 50 and 35 per cent 25 watt lamps. 


Where They Bought 


Each one of these families was asked 
among other questions where they 
bought lamps. There was a very marked 
difference in the different communities 
in this buying habit. The Connecticut 
communities studied are served by a 
company which under certain limita- 
tions has a free replacement policy. 
Seventy-five per cent of the lamps were 
bought from the electric company in 
these communities. In Poughkeepsie, 
another community studied, the power 
company has a highly developed co- 
operative policy. Here 42 per cent of 
the lamps were bought from the electric 

(Please turn to page 40) 





Salesmen Work for — 


IRECT selling is a 
ID complex and baffling 
business. Problems 
vary with the product, the sales procedure, and perhaps 
even with territory. But there are certain fundamental 
defects, call them mistaken policies if you wish, which 
relate to practically all types of direct selling. Because. 
it is a peculiar fact that while the average intelligent busi- 
ness man is quick to recognize the importance of adher- 
ing to certain logical methods in almost any kind of busi- 
ness, the moment the same man ventures into the shifting 
tides of direct selling he seems to think there are no rules 
in the game. He will improvise his own rules as he goes 
along. He seems to regard the direct sales field as a sort 
of economic grab bag where one method is just about 
as good as another. 

Based on fifteen years’ experience and observation 
as a major sales executive in the direct sales field, it is my 
opinion that the three greatest evils to be combatted are 

‘these :—1. Tricky, misleading want advertisements. 2. 
Rushing the salesman into the field without adequate 


preparation. 3. Inadequate and unjust commission 
schedules. 


Hiring Commission Men by the Use of 
Ballyhoo Tactics 


N regard to point number one—I believe there has 
been an improvement, in the Metropolitan New York 


The SALESMAN Is AFRAID 








area, at least. But this was not due to any change of 
heart on the part of direct sales organizations as a whole. 
It was due to the fact that the New York newspapers 
clamped down the lid on the phantasies and pipe dreams 
which formerly so thickly adorned their want columns. 
Now, at least, you have to tell what you sell and how 
you pay. 

But initial ballyhoo tactics are not confined to the 
want ads. The expectant, or curious, applicant encounters 
them even to-day in full force in the offices of many so 
called personnel managers, or professional hiring agents. 
I do not say 
these men are 
intentionally dis- 
honest. Y o u 
don’t have to be 
dishonest to 
paint impossible 
rainbows in the 
sky. All you 
have to be is 
sufficiently over 
enthusiastic. 
When will the 
interviewer learn 
that by talking in 
telephone num- 
bers he is scar- 
ing the wits out 








OF THE CUSTOMER GE EGEFE. i .owc cicnn cess without training 
He Is AFRAID OF HIMSELF 
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Money 


of one-half the applicants, and making himself out a liar 
to the other half. Less than a month ago I was chatting 
with a “big business man.” He had twenty million dol- 
lars five years ago, and he has a lot still. He is now 
starting to build a national direct sales organization. His 
proposition sells for about $150. Looking me un- 
blinkingly in the eye he said: “A good salesman will 
sell 8 out of 10 calls on this wonderful thing. It will sell 
like hot cakes.” Alas, my friend, nothing sells like hot 
cakes, or ever did, even including hot cakes. 


Throwing the Salesman to the Wolves 


OINT number 2—inadequate preparation. Eight 

years ago I was employed by one of the largest na- 
tional direct sales organizations as Personnel Manager 
for the New York Metropolitan area. To feed their big 
New York organization it was necessary to place in the 
field approximately 150 new salesmen per month. The 
hiring methods used by the company had already been 
adopted and used before I came along. So I merely in- 
herited the formula. In response to ads., which I admit 
were a bit mysterious, I would induce a large number of 
applicants to apply at my office at a specific hour. I then 
gave them a one hour high pressure talk which was 
calculated to shake the stoutest heart, not necessarily the 
strongest mind. At one-thirty o’clock that same after- 
noon a large proportion of these men were out ringing 
door bells in the Bronx, greatly to their surprise, no 





MISLEADING ADVERTISING 


1s not necessary 
WHEN EARNINGS ARE FIXED 
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By 
Ivan Beckett 


Sales Promotion and Personnel Mgr. Norge (N. Y.); 
Former Personnel Mgr. Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co.; 
New England Div. Mgr. Eureka. 


When the salesman’s com- 
mission 1s treated as a first 
fixed cost, misleading ad- 
vertising and inadequate 
sales training will be done 
away with and a basis laid 


for continuous sales effort 
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doubt. I imagine the lingo they got off was a surprise to 
the customer also. The president of the company con- 
gratulated me on the large number of men I put into the 
field. He said: “You must certainly give them a con- 
vincing talk.” I said: “I don’t know much about that. 
But there is one thing I’ll guarantee—if I don’t con- 
vince them I’ll sure confuse them; and its about the same 
thing.” I have often since thought that these poor chaps 
actually worked those afternoons in a sort of daze. A 
very large percentage missed roll call the next day; we 
could depend on that. But we expected it. 

Now why did a great, and successful national or- 
ganization, with 20 years’ experience, throw men into the 
field as you would throw mud against a wall? Was it 
with the idea that if you threw enough mud some of it 
would stick? No, there was another reason. And looking 
back now, it seems to me a curious one. We were under 
the impression that it was impossible to get commission 
men to attend a three- or four-day training school. We 
believed the men were broke, and therefore so anxious 
to earn money that the only way to pacify them was to 
get them into immediate action. To show how firmly 
obsessed we were with this notion, when in the course of 
time I induced the company to give the men three days’ 
training before sending them out, we adopted the policy 
of paying the men $3.00 per day during the time they 
were in the school. 


Jumping at a Foolish Conclusion 


HIS $3.00 per day proposition cost the company a 

pretty penny, when used throughout the country. It 
was entirely unnecessary, and even inadvisable. We had 
jumped at a foolish conclusion. Ample experience since 
then has demonstrated to me the fact that the new man 
wants to go to school. You don’t have to pay him to at- 
tend training sessions. The psychology is simple, and it 
is this: The green salesman fears two things. One is the 
public. The other is himself. We cannot quickly remove 
his fear of the public. Only experience can do that if it 
is ever done. But the company can help him build up 
confidences in himself by teaching him what to say, and 
how to say it. Knowledge is power because it begets con- 
fidence. And in direct selling confidence is more than 
half of the battle. 

In concluding this point I offer this advice to every 
sales manager who cares to read this article: Don’t make 
the mistake I and hundreds of others have made. Don’t 
be afraid to require the new man to go through a good, 
solid training course, anywhere from 3 days to a week. 
And at his own cost in time. He will do it. Some will 
fall out ; in my experience about 10%. Never mind; you 
don’t want them anyhow. If a man is so dumb that he 
wants to tell a story before he knows what it is, he is 
hopeless, and the quicker he falls out the better. 


The Commission Salesman the Forgotten Man 


Y third point—inadequate, or even unjust com- 

missions, is today as never before the storm cen- 
ter of direct selling. I realize there is much to be said on 
both sides of the question. Based on many years’ experi- 
ence, I present my observations from the standpoint of 
the salesman, as opposed to the viewpoint of many dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. There should, of course, 
be no opposition. The salesman, maufacturer and dis- 
tributor are in the same boat. The financial welfare of 
the salesman should be the first consideration of the 
powers that be. But there are too many organizations, 
many of them of national power and scope, which seem 
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to regard a liberal commission as a raid on the profits of 
the company. 

I lay down this principle as axiomatic to any busi- 
ness—the worker must live. If you cannot arrange 
your commission schedule to meet this basic require- 
ment then get out of the direct sales field. Sell your 
product through dealer channels where there is no human 
equation involved, and price, quality, and discount are 
the only factors to consider. There was a time when 
you could chisel a salesman down to an impossible com- 
mission, and he would quit, to be sure. But before he 
did so, he would make a few sales. And if you kept 
enough new men coming in the company could make 
money, while the salesmen went broke. In the past a 
good many organizations climbed to success over the 
dead bodies of their salesmen. But I think that time is 
passing. This is due not so much to less inclination on 
the part of the chiselers as to less complacent receptivity 
on the part of the chiselled. 


What Is a Living Commission? 


HAVE asked many sales managers this question. I 

have received many curious answers. A favorite an- 
swer is:—‘Who knows? Here are 4 salesmen in the 
same organization. No. 1 earns $80 per week; No. 2 
earns $40; No. 3 earns $20; No. 4 earns $10. What is a 
fair commission in this case.” In a new organization, 
what constitutes a proper commission is by no means an 
easy matter to determine. But in the case of a large or- 
ganization which has been doing business a long time 
there ought to be no difficulty. I suggest this formula :— 
Disregard your star salesmen. Disregard new men, and 
tail enders. Take the bulk of your average men. How 
many tnits of your product have they been able to sell per 
week over a considerable space of time, say six months 
or more. Let us say they have been able to sell two units 
per week. Now what is the minimum income on which a 
man, of the type you want, can live? Let us say $30 per 
week. In my judgment that is a practical figure. Then 
the minimum commission on your product should be $15 


per unit. It is the living wage, and because of that it is 
vital. 


Treating Commission as a First Fixed Cost 


NY manufacturer will tell us that in fixing market 
price the first fixed cost to consider is manufactur- 

ing cost. Perhaps, but of equal importance and equally as 
fixed should be a commission schedule based on a living 
wage. Now under these two figures add your advertising 
costs, your overhead, and all other costs, and required 
profit; draw a line, add it up. There is your market 
price. Perhaps you will not like it. Perhaps it will not 
meet competition close enough to suit you. Maybe you 
are determined to undersell competition anyhow, and 
grab a bigger market. No matter what your likes or 


dislikes, pet schemes or ambitions may be, if you tear 


down that living wage commission below the dead line 
you are going to take one sweet licking, just as many a big 
direct sales organization is now taking it, and for that 
reason. But they have not learned to like it yet. It is 
hard to get used to a kick in the seat of the pants. 

In the race to grab a bigger market, more and more 
manufacturers are chiselling down their prices to the 
lowest common denominator. This is particularly true in 
the washer field, and now coming in the refrigeration 
field. Ignoring the fact that the most notable merchan- 
dising victories in the history of this country have not 
been won on the price issue, Mr. Ford notwithstanding, 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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STEPPING UP 
WASHER PRICES— 
AND SALES 


WO familiar aspects of department 

store appliance selling are: (1) 
Emphasis on price and (2) reliance 
upon advertising and store traffic for 
sales. When a department store dis- 
penses with both of these methods, it is 
news. 

The Almy, Bigelow & Washburn 
Company have been a fixture in Salem, 
Mass., for 75 years. The leading depart- 
ment store, it has been said, between 
Boston and Portland, Me. Salem is a 
city of 43,000 population, a trading 
radius of 100,000. Its inhabitants make 
cotton goods, shoes and leather products, 
none of which have prospered greatly in 
New England in the past few years. 

Up to July, 1930, Almy’s sold appli- 
ances—much like other department 
stores. That is, a small amount of space 
was donated to the display of electrical 
equipment and no intensive effort was 
put into the sale of them. Appliances 
did not even pay for the floor space 
rental. The problem was whether to 
throw them out or do a job. Almy’s de- 
cided to do a job. 

From the P. A. Geier Company of 
Cleveland, makers of vacuum cleaners, 
came their New England division man- 
ager, Harold P. Bull, to take charge of, 
and reorganize the appliance depart- 
ment of Almy’s. In October, the most 
recent month for which we have figures, 
the new department grossed $22,500, 
showed signs of increasing from month 
to month. Business this year will gross 
$250,000. In 1930 it was next to 
nothing. Only major appliances are 





sold: Radio, 
cleaners, 
stoves. 

Into the appliance activity of Almy’s 
has gone intensive promotion, advertis- 
ing, outside sales effort. 

For instance: 

As many as 250 radio sets have been 


refrigerators, 
washers, ironers, 


vacuum 
and gas 





HAROLD P. BULL 


—Showed Salem’s leading depart- 
ment store how to sell appliances. 


sold in a 14-day drive. 

Over 1,100 radios were sold the first 
year. 

During May and June, 169 refrigera- 
tors (Kelvinator) were sold in one 
effort. 

‘In the past 30 days, 
cleaners were sold. 

The first washing machine promotion 
(Barton) saw 128 machines sold in an 


125 vacuum 


eight-day period. Within a month the 
drive had accounted for the sale of over 
300 washers. The step-up plan of sale 
was employed in the case of the washers 
and, according to Mr. Bull, in no case 
was a lower-priced machine sold, so 
carefully were the plans laid. Mr. Bull’s 
belief in the method of trading up 
brought the following comment from 
him: 

“In practically all my promotions I 
use the step-up plan of sale. I believe 
it is much easier to merchandise an elec- 
trical item than it is to sell it and while 
we employ outside salesmen it is our 
floor promotions that give us the real op- 
portunity of keeping our outside men 
profitably employed. 

“Having accomplished our purpose at 
this store, we were able to interest the 
Boston Store at Providence in the plan. 
I went there with the division manager 
of the Barton Washer Corporation, and 
in three days we sold 92 washers. Since 
that time we have sold 308 washers.” 


METERED WASHERS 


ROWING trend in washer distri- 

bution is the rise of the meter idea 
as applied to washers sold to cooperative 
apartment houses. In some cases the 
washer distributor has rented the ma- 
chine to the apartment house as in Phila- 
delphia where the Maytag Company 
have sixty-three machines in operation 
which have earned $5 per washer in 
the first three months. Another May- 
tag dealer in Wichita, Kansas, has three 
machines out which have averaged 
$11.33 a month. In Milwaukee, more 
than 300 washers have been sold for 
metering service purposes. A _ small 
commission to the janitor helps service. 


ALMY’S NEW ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE DEPARTMENT 


Sold: In 14 days, 250 radio sets; in two months, 169 refrigerators; 
in 30 days, 125 vacuum cleaners; in eight days, 128 washing machines. 
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Westinghouse Survey Finds Market for Portables 


(Continued from page 35) 
company, 32 per cent from electric 
shops, 16 per cent from Five and Ten 
stores. Hackettstown, another commun- 
ity where dealer and utility relations 
are on a cooperative basis, 27 per cent 
were bought from the utility companies, 

- 55 per cent from electric shops, none 
from the five-and-ten stores. In New 
York, Long Island and New Jersey, 35 
per cent of all the families buy lamps 
from hardware stores, 12 per cent from 
utilities, 19 per cent from electric shops. 
In these communities the department 
store shows the highest percentage, 11 


Finally the families were asked what 
were their desired changes in lighting, 
which table follows: Carefully studied, 
it throws considerable light on the type 
and activity that will best develop the 
lighting market. It also indicates the 
latent public demand for more utility 
wiring : 

DesirED CHANGES IN LIGHTING 

For ALL Rooms 


Percentage of all 566 desiring this 
change in some part of the house 


More plug outlets 


250 SUNLAMPS 
FOR WEST PENN 


—AlIl other appliances up, too. 


iota West Penn Appliance Com- 
pany, merchandising subsidiary of 
West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, 
comes good news as usual on appliance 
sales. . 

Most recent campaign which started 
October 1, ended November 30 re- 
sulted in the sale of more than 250 sun- 
lamps—the second campaign of its kind 
put on by the organization. The S-2 
type lamp was featured with a Miller 


per cent and 12 per cent from the five- 
and-ten stores. All the communities 
surveyed showed the following purchas- 
ing source: Per cent 

Electric company 

Electric shop 

Hardware 

5 & 10 & 25 

General Dept. Store 

Wholesale 

Grocery 

Drug 

Undetermined 


pull lights 
lights added 


or bathroom 


Larger bulbs 


Switches, instead of ceiling 
Decorative living room wall 
Wall lights added in kitchen 


Extra lights added elsewhere 
New center fixtures ....... 
Center fixtures taken out... 
Indirect type of lighting ... 
More lamps (portable).... 
Lamp shades changed 


unit. 

Four appliance lines showed an in- 
crease in October over the year pre- 
vious: refrigerators (Frigidaire), clocks, 
toasters and food mixers (Hamilton 
Beach). Thirteen appliance lines in- 
creased in October over September. 
Biggest gainer: Radio with 24 times 
the sales in September. Cleaners dou- 
bled, washers had the largest sales in 
seven months, clock sales doubled, heat- 
ing appliances showed slight increases. 
October also showed 787 more cartons 
of lamps sold over September. 


5% 
11% 


6% 
7% 
10% 
7% 
2% 
20% 





Salesmen Work for Money (continued from p. 37) 


but on other equally vital and more numerous factors, 
manufacturers in the electric appliance industry appear 
to be willing to throw overboard almost every factor of 
business safety if they can only win the price race by a 
length or a nose. What time have these big production 
executives to be thinking of the fortunes or misfortunes 
of the lowly canvasser, somewhere out in the mud and 
the rain, ringing door bells. Yet in the final analysis these 
little fellows out ringing door bells will make or break a 
direct sales organization. 


Juggling Prices 

REMEMBER a few years ago as a member of a large 

national direct sales organization, I sat in a conference 
of major executives in the city of Boston. We were a 
committee of the “best minds,” as it were. The president 
of the company put the question for discussion. Should 
we, or should we not, raise the price of our product from 
$56 to $65, or drop it to $49? Little was said about sales- 
men’s compensation. But when the point was finally dis- 
cussed briefly many quaint and curious views were un- 
covered. One outstanding manager said he believed it a 
mistake to pay high commissions. He argued as follows: 
“Suppose you are paying a commission of $10 per unit. 
In order to live a salesman has to sell 3 units per 
week. That will keep him hustling. If you paid him 
$15 per unit, and he can get by on $30 per week, he will 
sell only two units, and loaf the rest of the week. We 
have got to have volume. If you raise commissions you 
will lose it.” At the time this point of view was pro- 
pounded the average salesman in that organization was 
not able to sell quite two units per week. Another divi- 
sion manager said he thought the relation between com- 
mission and sales price was largely imaginary. If a man 
could sell he was bound to make money, regardless of 
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the commission rate. If he could not sell, a commission 
rate of 100% would do him no good. These two points 
of view were the consensus of opinion of this committee 
of the “best minds.” So that was that. 


Is Canvassing Destined to Continue to Be a Major 
Sales Channel in American Distribution? 


i. IS my opinion that the future is just as bright for 
intelligently managed direct sales organizations as it 
ever was. The public has been educated to buy products 
on the installment plan and will continue to do so. They 
prefer it, even when they have money to pay cash. Be- 
cause of the swarms of men out ringing door bells on all 
sorts of queer propositions it is, perhaps, somewhat more 
difficult for the salesman to get his initial hearing. This 
is a question of a more clever and intelligent approach, 
and is thus a problem of sales management. I believe 
men willing to undertake the work are of a higher grade 
than ever before. 

Success will lie in better management. I use the term 
in its widest sense. I do not mean merely the super- 
visory efforts of the sales manager. The management I 
mean is the divided responsibility which rests on the 
manufacturer, the distributor and the sales manager. 
The thing boils down to two basic factors: Ist, The 
quality of work the salesman performs; 2nd, the money 
he gets for it. The quality of his work lies in the hands 
ot the salesmanager. His compensation lies in the hands 
of the manufacturer and the distributor. 

I do not think I need to be a soothsayer to prophesy 
that in the future any organization which fails to co- 
ordinate these two responsibilities is in for stormy 
weather, with a beautiful shipwreck at the end of the 
storm. 


Electrical Merchandising, January, 1933 
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The baby needs plenty of electrical 
attention what with bottle warmers, 
heating pads, space heaters, etc., 
but the sunlamp bids fair to out- 
distance all other electrical equip- 
ment in the part it will play in the 
baby’s daily life. The daily quota 
of sunshine will be as important as 
cereal. 
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(continued on page 44) 
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There is a G-E refrigerator to meet the de- 
mands of every prospective buyer—whether 
it be low price or highest quality. Available 
terms are as low as $7 down and $7 a month. 


TK / ONE OUT OF THREE iS A G-E 
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MPARTIAL surveys of the refrigera- 

tor market recently conducted by 
several national magazines and leading 
newspapers again prove the tremen- 
dous public preference for the G-E 
refrigerator. These surveys represent all 
parts of the country—were made by 
wholly disinterested parties—but in 


each instance the result was the same. 


Over 40% of all prospective buyers 
interviewed in these surveys stated a 
definite preference for General Electric 
—three times the number expressing 


a preference for any other make. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


For the retailer here is more evidence 
of plus-value in the General Electric 
franchise. The G-E retailer is identified 
with a quality product, one that 
dominates the market, is consistently 
advertised and has an unparalleled per- 
formance record back of it. That’s 
why G-E refrigerator retailers have 
more sales opportunities and meet less 


sales-resistance. 


General Electric Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Section 
DE1, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid 


Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


DOMESTIC, APARTMENT HOUSE AND COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 





Baby needs 


NEW 
SHOE 


(continued from page 41) 


A heater in winter, a fan in summer—absolutely 
necessary says the baby. And next to marriage, no 
event causes as much buying as a baby. 





The bottle warmer has been steadily increasing in 
sales during the last four years, according to W. R. 
Cannon, supervisor of Appliances, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago. And what a help to father! 


Miss Dorothy Lopnow, head nurse at the “Cradle,” 
Evanston, IIl., says you will see the space heater 
most generally in use where there are children, 
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New Pro 





A BC Washers 


Altorfer Bros., Peoria, Ill. 


Models: No. 66; “Imperial” 16. 

Special Features: No. 66, capacity 8 
sheets; full automatic dual controls; 
perforated, 4-wing French type agita- 
tor in specially depressed safety well; 
4 corrugated horizontal panels inside 
tub wall act as washboards; auto- 
matic drain pump; “Fingertip” agi- 
tator control on top ring of tub; 
Westinghouse motor, oversize capac- 
ity. ‘“Imperial’ 16, capacity 14 gal. 
water ; 2 control levers; 3-wing under- 
neath agitator; Westinghouse motor, 
oversize capacity. 

Wringer: No. 66, ABC patented 
“Fingertip” wringer control; safety 
release; 4 equalized springs control 
pressure. No. 16, 23 in. soft balloon 
rolls; safety release; equalized roll 
pressure. b 

Finish: No. 66, 2-coat vitreous porcelain 
inside and out; No. 16, 2-tone buff- 
stone porcelain. 

Price: No. 66, $100; No. 16, $50.— 
Pc Slate Merchandising, January, 





Pelcode Hotplates 


Pelcode Electric Corp., 
601 W. 26th St., New York City 

Models: HM-8; HM-2. 

Description: Each hotplate equipped 
with 2 660 watt burners, 2 three-point 
switches; HM-8, chrome plated 18x74 
in., 34 in. high; HM-2, black enamel, 
17%x9 in.; 3 in. high. 

Price: HM-8, $5.95; HM-2, $4.95.— 
oa Merchandising, January, 


Vv 
Crystal Wringer Rolls 


Fretcher’s Inc. 
211 Glasgow Aveée., Akron, oO. 


Device: Replacement wringer rolls. © 

Description: Blank rolls with 21 in. 
shaft; extension 3 in.-6 in.; 13 and 13 
in diameters ; 

Price: 1% in. diam. rolls 70c. each in 
lots of 1 doz. 1% in. diam. rolls 71c. 
each in lots of 1 doz.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1933. 
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Redi-to-Iron Dryer 


1900 Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Device: Clothes dryer. 

Description: Capacity 6 to 8 lbs. dry 
clothes; extracts more than 63 per 
cent moisture from clothes, the man- 
ufacturers claim; slight aerating of 
clothes prepares them for immediate 
ironing; steel basket makes 1750 
r.p.m.; load automatically self-bal- 
anced, separated, distributed in basket 
for speedy, uniform drying; no gears, 
pulleys, driven mechanism outside 
motor. 

Finish: Two-tone green. 

Price: $69.50 with high pressure pump; 
$65 without pump.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1933. 





v 
Barton Washers 


The Barton Corp., West Bend, Wis. 

Models: LC; MC; O. 

Special Features: Model LC, compart- 
ment agitator feature makes it pos- 
sible to wash small or lighter pieces 
in compartment while regular wash is 
being done in large tub; can also be 
operated separately for small washes 
or as a dry cleaner, new squeeze and 
release washing action between agi- 
tator and convoluted tub wall 162 
times a minute. 

Model MC incorporates compart- 
ment agitator in smooth walled tub. 

Model O has been improved by new 
high-blade submerged agitator; full 
balloon rolls, hand rests on wringer ; 
4 hp. motor. 

Price: Model LC, $69.50, with pump 
$79.50; Model MC $59.50; Model O, 
$49.50. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 




















Heetflo Heater 


Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
7525 Thomas Blvwd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Device: Portable, motor-driven heat 
circulator. 

Description: Uniformly circulates even 
flow of heat in all directions down- 
ward to floor; silent operation, no 
radio interference; Chromalox heat- 
ing element, fully enclosed and pro- 
tected; case keeps cool; 1,000 watts; 
weight 534 Ilb.; 5% in. high, 9 in. 
diameter; fits under low built fur- 
niture ; art-style bronze finished case. 

Price: $9.50.—EHlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 





Standard Water Heaters 


The Standard Electric Stove Co., 
1718 N. 12th St., Toledo, O. 


Device: Water heaters for barbers, 
beauty shops, bathrooms, offices, sum- 
mer homes, etc. 

Description: 6, 8 or 12 gal. capacities; 
automatic or non-automatic available 
in each capacity; 1320-660 watts; 
mineral wool insulated pressure tank ; 
rust proof porcelain enamel, light 
green with black striping; equipped 
with cord and pin plug for attaching 
to convenience outlet.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1933. 


v 
Fay Floor Machine 


The Fay Co., 130 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Model: “Champion.” 

Description: Refinishes, sandpapers, 
waxes, polishes, scrubs, cleans; Inter- 
changeable attachments; brush diam- 
eter 10 in.; 3% hp. motor, a.c. and 
d.c.; gear driven, ball bearing through- 
out; heavy aluminum; weighs 55 lb. 
——Electrical Merchandising, January, 


1933. 
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W esting house 


Refrigerators 


Westinghouse Electric &€ Mfg. Co., 
Merchandise Dept., Mansfield, O. 

Models: AL-60; AP-60. 

Capacity: 6.1 cu.ft. food storage; 96 
cubes. 

Special Features: Dual Automatic con- 
trol; 7 pt. temperature selector; Ther- 
mal control; automatic start and re- 
start; porcelain automatic. electric 
froster; glass defrosting tray and 
chiller; 3 flat ribbon type shelves; 

hp. brushless type motor; 94 in. 
egs; AP-60 equipped with crisping 
pan, electric light, rolling bottom 
shelf; AL-60 crisping pan, rolling 
shelf and 19 in. or 5% in. legs avail- 
able at slight additional charge. 

Finish: 1-piece porcelain interior, AL-60, 
lacquer exterior; AP-60, porcelain 
exterior. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 











Detroit Star Range 


Detroit Star Products Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Modeis: No. 5700; No. 5500. 

No. of Surface Burners: No. 5700, 4 
open type units: No. 5500, 4 Chro- 
malox enclosed-type units; 1—2000 
watts, 2—1200 watts, 1—660 watts 
each. 

Size: Floor space 42% x 27% in.; 36% 
in. to cooking top; oven 16 x 138 x 193 


in. 

Special Features: No. 5700; 2 roller- 
bearing utility drawers; separate 
broiler; oven temperature controlled 
by mercury-type thermostat; No. 
5500; drawer-type warming compart- 
ment with separate 125 watt unit; 1 
utility drawer; separate Rol-drop 
broiler. Both models wired for time 
clock; 2 additional utility outlets. 

Finish: Porcelain; white, ivory; ivory 
with Nile green marbloid; ivory with 
blue-green marbloid; ivory with sun- 
tan marbloid. 

Price: No. 5700, $120; No. 5500, $185. 
— Merchandising, January, 
1933. 
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Branford Oil Burner 


The Malleable Iron Fittings Co., 
Branford, Conn. 

Models: 1, 2 and 3. 

Capacities: 14 to 5 gal per hr.; 3 to 10 
gal. per hr.; 5 to 14 gal. per hr. 

Description: Automatic electric igni- 
tion; worm gear reduction drive 
operates packless pump sealed against 
leakage at 800 r.p.m.; pressure of oil 
supplies atomization; repulsion induc- 
tion type motor; motor and pump sus- 
pended in cradles resting on springs 
carried in base; standard controls; oil 
and air adjustments made by special 
wrenches outside cover; malleable 
iron base, fan housing, aluminum 
relay supports, cover and oil pan.— 
— Merchandising, January, 
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Multidapter 


Radio City Products Co., 
48 W. Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Description: Tests new tubes, such as 
29, 38, 55, 57, 58, 64, 82, 83, 89 and 
second plate of 80’s; provision is also 
made for testing new tubes which 
may be brought out in 4, 5, 6 or 7 
prong types; Bakelite. 

Price: With connectors $4.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1933. 





W estinghouse 
Humidifier 


Westinghouse Electric &€ Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Device: Portable humidifier. 

Description: Internal evaporation ; 
weighs 20 lb. without water; capacity 
i gal. water circulated at rate of 
100 qts. filtered water per hr. wash- 
ing 200 cu.ft. air a min.; brass screen 
filters, catches dirt; 35 watts; plugs in 
nearest outlet. 

Finish: Ebony and silver. — Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1933. 








Bread-N-Roll Toaster 


Samson-United Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Device: Toaster-baker for rolls and 
bread. 

Description: Built like baking oven; 
wire rack which protects heating ele- 
ment is curved so that rolls are 
toasted uniformly; hinges automati- 
cally expand; chromium plated, Bake- 
lite molded crumb tray and handles. 

Price: $5.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 





Permutit Automatic 
Water Softener 


The Permutit Co., 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Device: Automatic water softener. 

Description: 3 types of control: Model 
AS 14—switch, for regeneration when 
desired; Model AST 14,—clock for 
regeneration at convenient periods; 
Model ASM 14—meter, for regenera- 
tion after measured number of gals.; 
softens 2100 gal. 10 grain water be- 
tween regenerations; downflow filters 
as well as softens; GE motor-oper- 
ated valve; fully enclosed operating 
unit, needs no lubrication; blue Duco. 

Price: AS 14, $300; AST 14, $350; ASM 
14, $375.—Hlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 
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Walden W orcester 
Refrigerators 


Stevens Walden, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Models: 44, 54, 65, 80. 

Capacities: Model 44, 4.4 cu.ft. food 
storage; Model 54, 5.4 cu.ft.; Model 
65, 6.4 cu.ft.; Model 80, 8 cu.ft. 

Special Features: Type F. Ranco ther- 
mostat control; American Radiator or 
Fedders evaporators. 

Finish: White lacquer exterior; porce- 
lain interior.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1933. 
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THE WIRE* 


made electric heat possible 


HOSKINS 


bS 
N 


that 





OUR custqmers buy heating devices 
from you, because you have their confi- 


dence. For that same reason, the device 
maker buys Chromel from us for his heat- 
ing units. In so doing he entrusts to 
Chromel his most priceless business posses- 
sion, the good will attached to his name. 
This confidence in Chromel, we believe, 

invites your confidence in those good 
devices that are Chromel equipped. 








Since 1908, we have been making Chromel. 
Life tests, in facts and figures, prove a uni- 
form quality in Chromel that justifies its 
claim to leadership and your confidence in 
good devices that are Chromel equipped. 
To ourselves, the device maker, and to you, 
Chromel is a friend - + - (For your service 

department, send for our Heating Unit 
Calculator.) Hoskins Manufacturing 

Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Royal Floor Polisher 


The P. A. Geier Co., 
540 E. 105th St., Cleveland, O. 

Device: Motor driven floor polisher at- 
tachment for Royal cleaner. 

Description: Rotary action; may be in- 
stantly attached to any Royal cleaner 
manufactured since 1925. 

Price: $10 with special fan lock nut 
that must be attached to armature 
shaft of earlier models, also extra 
rubber belt for replacement purposes. 
—Electrical Merchandising, January, 
19338. 
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She broken élement 
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The REPAIRED element 


Mend-It Sleeve 


Mend-It-Supply Co., 32 Moss Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Device: Mending device for burnt out 
open coil elements. 

Description: No special tool necessary ; 
simply straighten broken ends of ele- 
ment, insert through the Mend-It 
sleeve, crimp with diagonal cutter or 
pliers. 

Price: 5c. each quantities up to 100: 
100 to 500, $35 per M.—Electrical 
Merchandising, January, 1933. 














GE Automobile Wace 
Heater 


General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Device: GE automobile water heater to 
maintain auto in suitable condition 
for easy starting during winter. 

Description: Small 110-volt 100-watt 
cartridge-type immersion heating unit 
permanently located inside circulat- 
ing-water hose connection; by con- 
necting it after turning off engine, 
engine temperature is maintained 
without overheating until car is next 
used; must be used in wired garage. 

Electrical Merchandising, January, 


1933. 
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Lincoln Motors 


The Lincolu Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Device: ‘Linc-Weld’”’ Type D motor. 
Description: Laminated stator, rolled 
steel, arc welded frame; rotor con- 
struction, all designed to give extra 
horsepower, the manufacturers claim. 
—Electrical Merchandising, January, 
1933. 
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Bryan Vaporizer 


R. M. Bryan, 
110 W. 48th St., N. Y. C. 

Device: Vapor projector. 

Description: Smail motor, fan encased 
in Bakelite case; removable jute fab- 
ric screen holds liquid for vaporiza- 
tion; fan sucks air through fabric 
vaporizing liquid in suspension, pro- 
jects vapors through front at 400 cu.ft. 
per min.; special pine oil available 
for nasal, bronchial infections; per- 
fumes, other liquids may also be used ; 
weighs 3 lbs., 6 in. high, 4 in. wide. 

Price: $10 a.c. motor; $12.50, Universal 
motor. — Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 





Mayflower Refrigerator 


The Trupar Mfg. Co., 
140 Davis Ave., Dayton, O. 

Model: G-45. 

Finish: Exterior, lacquer; _ interior, 
porcelain. 

Net Food Capacity: 44 cu.ft. 

Shelf Space: 3 full shelves—9 sq.ft. 

Ice Making: 2 trays—56 cubes. 

Insulation: 2§ inches in door, top and 
bottom, 2 inches in side walls. 

Space Features: 9-speed automatic tem- 
perature control; new-type porcelain 
shelf supports that eliminate hooks 
and make cleaning easier; full-float- 
ing mechanism; interior corners 
rounded. 

Price: $112.50.—EHlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1933. 











Naxon Mixer 


Naxon Electric Co., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Device: Kitchen mixer. 

Description: Mixes, whips, beats; pas- 
tel green motor housing, ivory enamel 
splash cover; measuring bowl gradu- 
ated in pints, cups, ounces; slot in 
cover permits additional liquid as re- 
quired; a.c. only; 100-125 volts, 60 
cycle. 

Price: $1.49.—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 19338. 





Friez Humidistat 


Julien P. Friez & Sons Ine., 
Baltimore St. é Central Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Device: Instrument to control humidity. 

Description: Specially prepared human 
hair used as hygroscopic element; 
controller may be set to maintain any 
point of humidity from 20 per cent 
to saturation; can be used with 
either 3 or 2 wire contact. 

Price: $15.00—Electrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 


v 
Strang Air Conditioner 


The Strang Air Conditioning Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Device: Portable, self-contained all- 
electric air conditioner. 

Description: Cooling and dehumidify- 
ing unit equipped with condensing 
unit, condenser cooling evaporation 
tank, blower, water agitator, reserve 
tank; water supply from reserve tank 
automatically fed to evaporation 
tank; thermostatic room temperature 
control optional equipment. 

Capacities: Model B with ; hp. motor, 
cools ice melting equivalent of 1350 
lbs. per day; Model C, 1 hp. motor, 
cools equivalent of 2000 lbs. per day; 
Model CC, 14 hp. motor, cools equiva- 
lent of 2650 lbs. per day. 

Finish: Grained walnut steel cabinet. 
we Merchandising, January, 
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to meet all small-motor requirements 






























A line of small motors intended for application 
on motor-driven machinery must include all the 
electrical and mechanical types required by 
appliance-manufacturers and dealers—for a 
single source of all types is far more desirable 
than a number of sources of incomplete lines 
of motors. 


The Wagner line includes all types of small 
motors generally applied on motor-driven 
appliances, making it possible for manu- 
facturers and dealers to standardize on Wagner 
motors. Whether alternating or direct current; 
single or polyphase; open, drip-proof, totally 
enclosed or explosion-proof; rigid or rubber- 
mounted, flange-mounted or built-in; sleeve 
or ball-bearing; horizontal or vertical—there’s 
-a Wagner motor now in existence, ready to be 
applied on the job. 


There are 25,000 different type-horsepower- 
speed combinations of Wagner motors (in 
ratings up to 400 hp). Certainly, your motor 
requirements are no greater than that! 


For complete details, ask for Bulletin 
167 describing Wagner small motors. 





$432-2A 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
6455 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send copy of Bulletin 167 on small motors 





Name and Position 
If interested 





alsoin 
large motors, Firm = —— 
indicate here 
LJ Address a ere 














MOTORS TRANSFORMERS FANS BRAKES 
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Glo-O-Sun 
Ultra Violet Ray Kit 


Wabash Appliance Corp., 
456 Johnson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Device: Kit comprises sun-lamp, shade 
and transformer box; permits con- 
version of any bridge lamp or fixture 
into sun lamp. 

Price: $6.95, smooth finish; $7.95, crys- 
tal finish.—LZlectrical Merchandising, 
January, 1933. 





Wayne Oil Burners 


Wayne Oil Burner Corp., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Models: 2 Type D; 4 Type S. 

Description: D models, vertical pres- 
sure-atomizing type; fully automatic; 
can be installed with any style or type 
heating plant; 1 moving shaft— 
no carburetor, cams, combustion pots ; 
over size, gear type pump; vertical 
type motor from 1/12 to § hp. con- 
nected to fan and pump; D-3, 1680 
sq.ft. steam radiation; D-4, 2520 sq.ft. 
steam radiation; S models, horizontal 
type; thermostatically controlled; S-3, 
1680 sq.ft. steam radiation; S-4, 3360 
sq.ft.; S-5, 5000 sq.ft. S-6, 8400 sq.ft. 
— Merchandising, January, 
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Hannon Coal Stoker 


The Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Device: Automatic coal stoker for warm 
air furnaces, water, steam boilers. 

Description: One model adjustable to 
all sizes domestic heating plants; sus- 
pended from ceiling with rubber 
mountings; 200 lb. capacity, easily 
filled hopper; variable spreader speed 
and piston stroke; Monorail suspen- 
sion; motor connected to light socket; 
low voltage thermostat and _ stoker 
— require no installation in con- 
u 

Price: Complete with Thermostat and 
stoker switch, under $200 installed.— 
on Merchandising, January, 
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Zephyr Air 50 


Air Control Systems, Inc.,. 

2240 N. Racine Ave., Chicago, IU. 
Purpose: Cooling, dehumidifying. 
Description: Incorporates the “Zephyr 

75” principles of low-pressure atom- 

ization, thorough air washing, no free 

moisture discharge in smaller model; 
provides humidification in space of 

20,000 cu.ft.—or average home of 7 

rooms; by connecting refrigeration to 

unit, provides summer cooling; may 
be installed in living room, office, 
closet, or attached to warm air fur- 
nace; grained walnut finish.—EZlec- 
trical Merchandising, January, 1933. 





Johnson Rinse Tubs 


W. P. Johnson: Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Device: Model J—round; Model S— 
square. 

Description: 14 gal. capacity; special 
drain bottom with copper ferrule drain 
hose attached; heavily galvanized; 32 
in. high; sold in pairs only. 

Price: Model J, $7.50 per pr,; Model §, 
$8.75 per pr.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, January, 1933. 
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Softenete Water Softener 


Water Softening Co. of America, 
4829 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


Device: Portable Zeolite water softener. 

Description: Designed for use with elec- 
tric washing machines on water sup- 
plies not exceeding 30 grains of hard- 
ness. Weighs 6 lIbs.; Brass through- 
out, nickel or chrome finish; 18% in. 
high, 2% in. diam; hose and faucet 
connector furnished. 

Price: $7.50, nickel; $8.75, chromium. 
— Merchandising, January, 





Pewwoal Clocks 


Penwood Clock Corp., Homewood 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Models: 302, 303, 304, 305, 306. 
Description: No dial, reveals only cor- 
rect time figures; figures change every 
60 seconds; 100—130 volts; 2 watts; 
60, 50 or 25 cycles; hard wainut fin- 
ish; modernistic designs. 
Price: 302, $14.50; 303, $17.50; 304, 
22.50; 305, $24.50; 306, $28.50.— 
lectrical Merchandising, January, 





Reversible Power 
Reduction Unit 


Merkle-Korff Gear Co., 
213 N: Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Description: 2-pole reversible motor 
assembly designed to start, stop and 
run in either direction. Operates at 
full load speed of 1,500 r.p.m.; 38 
amperes and 20 watts input; fur- 
nished with either horizontal or right 
angle drive; 115 volts, 60 cycles; also 
available from 15 to 2380 volts and 
from 25 to 60 cycle.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1933. : 
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Grant Cordless Iron 


Safety Electric Appliances, Inc., 
$300 15th St., Detroit, Mich. 

Device: Cordless iron. 

Description: Super-heating Chrome] ele- 
ment; asbestos lining: inside iron 
absorbs, holds heat; safety cut-out 
shuts off current if overheated; 6 Ib.; 

110 volt a.c. only. 

Price: $6.95.—Electrical Merchandising, 

January, 1933. 


v 
Superflex Wringer Rolls 


Fretcher’s Inc., 

211 Glasgow Ave., Akron, Ohio 
Description: 21 in. shaft, blank wringer 
rolls with rubber diameters from 1 

in. to 24 in, 

Prices: rom $1.40 each in doz. lots 
for 1% in. diam. to $2.60 each in doz. 
lots for 23 in. diam.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, January, 1933. 
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